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FOREWORD 



Technological advances make it imperative that we learn to 
communicate successfully with peoples of other lands — and through 
their native languages. The society of tomorrow will be a multilingual 
society, and our children must be prepared to meet the challenges of 
that society. Therefore, California’s public school children should be 
encouraged to study a foreign language over a long enough period of 
time so that they develop proficiency in that language. And school 
districts must establish well-articulated, sequentially developed for- 
eign language programs that will enable children to achieve this 
desired mastery of language. 

The i-esponsibilities of all agencies of public education as they 
relate to foreign language instruction in California should be the 
same as they are for any other subject in the curriculum. The same 
careful attention must be given to the quality of foreign language 
instruction that is given to all other areas of instruction. It is time 
that foreign languages take their rightful place among the various 
disciplines within the curriculum. The feeling that foreign language 
instruction is an esoteric frill or that instmction in foreign language 
should be provided only for an elite few can no longer be tolerated. 

By enacting legislation in the area of foreign language instruction, 
the California Legislature showed public awareness of the importance 
of foreign language teaching in our public schools. In terms of the 
legislation passed, administrators and school district governing boards 
might be asked these questions: 

• How have you encouraged the establishment of programs in 
the elementary grades? 

• What types of foreign language courses are you offering at the 
seventh and eighth grade levels? 

• Are you adhering to the spirit as well as the letter of the law? 

• Are you including in your program planning accountability of 
student performance? 

Careful consideration must be given three prerequisites to good 
instruction: (1) competent teachers; (2) appropriate materials; and 
(3) provision for continuity of the program. 
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California is in an excellent position to produce a bilingual 
citizenry because of her large population of minority groups with 
foreign language backgrounds: Chinese, Filipino, Italian, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Spanish, to name a few. However, bilingual 
education opportunities should be afforded all children. Those whose 
native language is other than English should be provided instruction 
to maintain and improve upon theii native language proficiency at 
the same time as they are given instruction in English; English- 
speaking students should be given the opportunity to become 
bilingual, for instruction in a foreign langur ge is imperative for them 
too. 

The choice of the language or languages to be taught is at the 
discretion of the school district. In making such decisions, however, 
it is well to consider the language background of the persons in a 
given community. Opportunities to enrich the school environment 
and to utilize appropriate community resources should not be 
overlooked in foreign language teaching and learning. Consideration 
should also be given to the initiation of programs in the so-called 
“exotic” languages of the world, such as Arabic, Hebrew, and Hindi. 

Only by having a sound program of foreign language instruction, 
with insight into cultures, can we eliminate the intellectual provin- 
cialism of American life and move from a predominately mono- 
lingual to a multilingual society. It is my hope that this Framework 
will help us develop such a program. 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 



PREFACE 



During the last two decades, new knowledge of foreign language 
learning has been gained, and new approaches and ideas regarding the 
teaching of foreign languages have been developed. The major 
emphasis has been upon making foreign language learning a meaning- 
ful and practical experience for students. The State Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Languages, appointed by the California State 
Department of Education, prepared the Foreign Language Frame- 
work for California Public Schools with this particular emphasis in 
mind. 

Teachers, administrators, supervisors, counselors, board members, 
parents, and those who are concerned with writing courses of study 
can use the Framework for creating, designing, and implementing 
foreign language programs. Information about programmed learning, 
computer-assisted instruction, and a student contract system is 
included to assist those districts planning individualized instruction 
in foreign languages. The committee also lists a number of ways in 
which teachers of foreign languages can ensure their professional 
growth. 

The approach of this document is in no way prescriptive. The 
guidelines presented in the Framework, along with the information 
provided in a number of appendixes, are designed to assist those who 
want to develop a superior foreign language program or who want to 
remodel or evaluate their present offerings in this area. 



EUGENE GONZALES MITCHELL L. VOYDAT 

Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; Chief, Bureau of Elementary 

and Chief, Division of Instruction and Secondary Education 
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Introduction to the Foreign 
Language Framework 



The following principles and policies for implementing foreign 
language programs were recommended by the California State 
Foreign Language Advisory Committee on December 18, 1970. They 
constitute a summary of the major ideas contained in this Foreign 
Language Framework for California Public Schools and may be 
helpful to parents, school district governing boards, administrators, 
counselors, teachers, and those engaged in preparing teachers of 
foreign languages. 

• The school curriculum in California should include foreign 
language instmcti on in kindergarten and grades one through 
twelve. 

• The study of foreign languages develops proficiencies, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes that cannot be acquired through the study 
of other subjects. 

• Such proficiencies, knowledge, and attitudes are essential to 
understanding the political motivations of other nations and are 
crucial to appreciating cultural and individual diversity within 
the United States. 

• All California students should be given the opportunity to study 
foreign languages. Enrollment in foreign language classes should 
not be limited to those who demonstrate high levels of 
academic achievement or who aspire to enter colleges and 

universities. _ 

• The nature and heeds of the community should be considered 
in determining course offerings in foreign languages. 

• Programs of foreign language instruction should be designed to 
meet the diverse needs, interests, ^nd motivations of students. 

• A language is' better understood, and learning is increased, when 
the cultural background of the people who speak that language 
is incorporated into an educational program; When cultural 
information is an ihte^al part of the language lessons, rriotiva- 

'■ tion to learn increases. ; ' I/'- '■'if-'.- 

• Foreign language teachers should condubt their classes in such a 
way that each student feels successful, regardless of tlip 

student’s rate of achievement. Individuals learn at different 
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rates. Teachers should reward students for what they can do 
rather than punish them for what they cannot do. 

• Students should be encouraged to begin foreign language study 
early in their academic careers and to continue as long as they 
wish. Whenever possible, the sequence should begin early in 
elementary school and continue through grade twelve. 

• Instruction in foreign languages should be on a daily basis. 

• School districts should offer more than one foreign language 
and allow students to study the language of their choice. 

• Students who are native speakers of a language other than 
English should be provided with courses that enhance and 
develop proficiency in their native languages. 

• Students who enter a program of foreign language instruction 
have the right to expect their progress within that program to 
be sequential and continuous. This is^o whether the program is 
taught by one teacher at one site or by several teachers at more 
than one school. 

• The responsibility for providing smooth articulation for stu- 
dents in a foreign language program should be assumed by the 
teachers involved in that program. 

• An effective means for developing a smoothly articulated 
foreign language program is for teachers in that program to 
agree upon expected student performance at specified points 
along the continuum of instruction. 

• The effectiveness of a program should be measured by the 
extent to which students achieve expected behaviors, not upon 
methods used for instruction, number of chapters covered, or 
achievement on standardized tests that are unrelated to agreed- 
upon objectives. 

• Responsibility for coordinating foreign language instruction - 
whether in one school, within a single district, or between 
school districts - should be assigned to specific individuals, 
preferably to those whose training and experience are in foreign 
language education. 

• School schedules should be designed to allow for the special 
characteristics of foreign language instruction as well- as those of 
other subjects. 

• T eachers and adrninistrators should explore the use of para- 

professionals - both paid and volunteer — to increase the effec- 
tiveness of foreign language instruction. • . 

• The use ; bf electronic equipment in classrooms and language 

; laboratories has potential for increasing the effectiveness of 
/■■..^/instruction.-;! ■. l;/, ' 
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• Teachers and administrators should be open to the possibility 
that programmed learning, computer-assisted instruction, and 
other means for individualizing instruction may relieve the 
teacher from routine drudgery and free him to work with 
individual students who need help. 

• Foreign language teachers have the responsibility to improve 
their own instruction through participation in inservice educa- 
tion activities and to improve foreign language education in 
general by participating in the activities of professional associa- 
tions in their field. 

Why Provide Instruction in Foreign Languages? 

The flight of Sputnik and the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act in 1958 were largely responsible for the development 
of a widespread awareness of the critical importance of mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. School districts in California received 
federal funds for the support and improvement of programs in these 
subject areas. Support from the State Department of Education for 
such programs was p-rovided in the form of instructional guides, 
teacher-training workshops, and consultant assistance to school 
districts. 

Further support of foreign language education came in June of 
1968 when the California State Board of Education approved a grant 
under Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act for 
the purpose of developing a framework for teaching foreign 
languages in the state of California. The State Curriculum Commis- 
sion then requested the appointment of an advisory committee on 
foreign languages to assist in the project. In September the State 
Board of Education appointed nine persons to serve on the California 
State Advisory Committee on Foreign Languages and assigned them 
the task of “developing the best direction for California’s foreign 
language program in the public schools” in the form of a framework 
document for foreign languages. 

During the first year of this three-year assignment, a contract was 
signed with the : Sonoma State College Foundation to prepare the 
following documents as part of the Board’s; charge ; to develop a 
curriculum framework in foreign languages; (1) a workpaper, on 
techniques of placement to improve articulation; (2) a listing of 
criteria for choosing teaching materials in selected languages; and (3) 
a study of performance objectives for foreign languages. . The 
committee, was further requested , to determine whether basic and 
supplementary textbooks and materials should be furnished by the 
state as required materials in kindergarten and grades one through 
eight in California public schools. 
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Special consultants were commissioned to write working papers on 
topics that the Advisory Committee on Foreign Languages wanted to 
cover in the framework document. These papers then became the 
focus of discussions by the committee, which held several two-day 
meetings annually over a period of three years. A draft of the 
document that emerged from these discussions was sent for their 
consideration to foreign language educators in California counties 
and school districts, to educators of foreign language teachers in state 
colleges and universities, and to a selected number of educators in 
other states. The constructive criticism that was then received was 
considered in subsequent meetings of the Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Languages and incorporated into the final document. 

The Advisory Committee has deliberated the role of languages in 
education and has reevaluated the general principles and goals of 
foreign language education. This Framework reflects the attitude 
that educators should emphasize the practical and everyday use of 
languages in school and in the world of work. 

Individual differences among students should be accommodated as 
they become obvious in rates of learning and development of 
interests. The opportunity to learn a foreign language should not be 
given only to the college-bound or academically talented student. All 
students should have the chance to learn a second or third language. 
This chance should not be denied those who seem least interested or 
least competent. 

For Whom Is the Framework Intended? 

The Foreign Language Framework is designed for all those who 
are concerned with cumculum and teacher education. Teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, counselors, board members, parents, and 
persons who are concerned with writing courses of study will want to 
refer to this document for guidance. 

What Is the Purpose of the Framework? 

The Foreign Language Framework is intended to focus attention 
on the elements of foreign language instruction, clarify problems, 
and offer solutions. It is designed to stimulate interest in the Value 
and role of foreign languages today and in the future! With the aid of 
this publication, a school district can plan or reappraise its program of 
foreign language education. 

The Framework is not intended to be prescriptive, for the needs of 
students and communities are not the same in all areas of California. 
Neither is it a course guide, although it does offer suggestions 
regarding specific form and content for those whose task it is to 



design course guides. The State Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Languages submits this document in the spirit of a working paper 
rather than as a publication that is definitive in its pronouncements. 

How Should the Framework Be Used? 

The Framework may be used in a variety of ways by those who 
are concerned with curriculum and with teacher education. It is up 
to each school district or office of a county superintendent of 
schools to determine its needs and then make plans accordingly to 
implement the suggestions and recommendations contained in this 
publication. 

The Framework can be useful in the following activities; 

1. Defining the role of foreign language instruction in elementary 
schools and high schools 

2. Designing inservice workshops for teachers of foreign languages 

3. Planning foreign language programs in California public schools, 
kindergarten and grades one through twelve 

4. Upgrading foreign language teacher education programs in 
California colleges and universities 

Assistance in implementing the concepts, principles, and proce- 
dures recommended in this Framework may be secured by con- 
tacting the appropriate staff members in the State Department of 
Education, in offices of county superintendents of schools, and in 
school districts. Assistance may also be obtained through the 
executive boards of state and regional foreign language professional 
associations. 



SECTION I 

CREATING EFFECTIVE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



The task of creating effective foreign language 
programs is a real challenge. If you consider that 
we know so little about how a student learns a 
second language: if you realize that each foreign 
language student has his own unique motivations 
and educational needs and that each foreign 
language teacher has his own unique goals and style 
of teaching: and if you are aware that each region 
in our state, each community, and each school has 
its own unique character, style, and motiva- 
tions — if you give thought to all of these factors, 
you then realize how difficult it becomes to create 
effective foreign language programs. 



chapter 1 

Foreign Language Study 

The urgency of our need to teach foreign languages increases with 
each new world crisis. Foreign languages — and our ability to use 
them - may be our most effective instrument for international 
understanding. 

A world crisis in communication has developed in our time. Peace, 
cooperation, and survival itself may very largely depend upon our 
ability to converse on friendly terms with the other peoples of the 
world. The more precise and comprehensive an individual’s control 
of language, the more effective his communication, for language is 
the basis of all human relationships. 

From the standpoint of the individual student, there are practical 
and vocational as well as cultural and intellectual reasons for learning 
foreign languages. Many Americans believe that the intellectual 
advantage of studying a foreign language far exceeds its practical 
value. They point out that as we learn another person’s language, we 
gain an insight into his attitudes and his way of life that is difficult 
and perhaps even impossible to acquire otherwise, if we want to 
loiow how another person really thinks, how he feels, how he views 
life, what his values are, what his sensitivities and motivations are, 
then v/e must be able to enter into direct communication with him. 
Direct communication requires that we become fluent and literate in 
the languages of those nations and individuals we seek to understand. 

Success in many vocations and professions depends on proficiency 
in foreign languages. Traditional among these are positions in special 
government agencies, such as the State Department, and positions in 
special industries, such as exporting/importing and travel. In addi- 
tion, certain fields of scientific research place a premium on foreign 
language ability. 

More and more persons with foreign language competence are 
being sought by large numbers of American businesses and industries 
that operate abroad. Today, nearly any person with foreign language 
proficiency in addition to a vocational or professional skill — 
whether - he is ;a lawyer, . accountant, engineer, or computer pro- 
^ammer -- can command; a higher sala^ (and5 probably a more 
interesting position) than his monolingual colleague. ^ 



In addition to those Americans who learn foreign languages in 
order to increase their chances of professional success, large numbers 
realize that travel in foreign countries is more meaningful for them if 
they speak the indigenous language. 

Another practical reason for Americans to study foreign languages 
is related to the role that this nation plays in international politics. 
To a large degree, the leaders who set our policy in dealing with 
foreign nations reflect the attitudes of the majority of Americans. If 
these attitudes are provincial — if they are founded on insensitivity 
to the feelings of foreign peoples — the policies that express them are 
not likely to be effective. The study of foreign languages helps all 
Americans expand their personal worlds so that they can understand 
and support effective foreign policies. 

Once we Americans begin to acquire insights into other peoples’ 
ways of thinking and doing, we start a process that helps us 
understand people who are different from us, including English- 
speaking people of different racial, ethnic, religious, or social 
backgrounds. These humanistic and cultural values, essential to a 
perceptive, educated human being, are long-term goals whose 
achievement depends on the character and intellectual potential of 
the individual. 



chapter 2 

Nature of the Foreign 
Language Program 

In California well over half a million students in kindergarten and 
grades one through twelve were studying foreign languages in the fall 
of 1970. At the high school level at that time, language students 
comprised more than one-third of the state’s total high school 
enrollment. Of these, 237,000 were studying Spanish; 91,000, 
French; and 50,000, German. The remaining foreign language 
students were studying Chinese, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, 
Latin, Portuguese, Russian, and Swahili. 

A student may choose to begin or continue the study of a foreign 
language for a wide variety of personal reasons. However, these 
reasons are generally among the following: 

1. The student wants the satisfaction of being able to use a foreign 
language. 

2. The student wants to understand other peoples and their 
cultures. 

3. The student wants to have a broader base for his future plans. 

4. The student wants to meet college entrance requirements. 

These are four legitimate reasons for studying a foreign language, 
but the last one can lead foreign language teachers to adopt attitudes 
and practices that are detrimental not only to individual students but 
to the foreign language teaching profession as well. The foreign 
language teacher may begin to conceive of his subject as limited to or 
primarily for those who are college bound. He may begin to teach as 
if language learning were a mere intellectual exercise. 

Such an attitude may be reflected in the enrollment statistics for 
the schools of the state. Table 1 shows the decline in the 
percent of California high school students enrolled in beginning 
foreign languages from the fall of 1963 to the fall of 1968 and those 
who continued from the original group each year. . 

Generally, at least four years of study.; are necessary for high 
school students to acquire sufficient proficiency in a foreign language 
to function effectively; in everyday communication situations. It is 
clear that the vast majority , of Califbmia’s.students terminate their 
foreign language study before they have achieived a usable skill; If ah 

io 
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analogy may be made, giving up foreign language study after the first 
or second year is comparable to terminating reading instruction after 
the second or third grade. 



Table 1 

Total Fall Enrollments for All Foreign Languages in 
California Public Schools, Grades Nine Through 
Twelve, 1 963 Through 1 968 



Year of 



Foreign language enrollments, by year 



language 

study 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


First .... 


178,668 


196,882 


203,044 


199,975 


190,362 


194,528 


Second . . 


136,617 


131,288 


130^771 


139,981 


138,209 


147,127 


Third . . . 


53,263 


43,160 


51,627 


51,094 


50,092 


54,478 


Fourth . . 


18,031 


16,780 


11,753 


15,855 


.17,267 


19,285 



The figures in Table 1 represent enrollments from the first 
through the fourth year of foreign language study in California 
public high schools. Shown over a period of six years, the figures 
illustrate a regular pattern of sharp decline in the number of those 
who continue their study into the fourth year. 



Who Should Study Foreign Languages? 

Any student who wishes to learn a foreign language should be 
encouraged to do so. In addition, students who already have some 
degree of proficiency should be encouraged to continue foreign 
language study. This encouragement should come not only from 
foreign language teachers but also from counselors, administrators, 
parents, and friends. ^ 



What Foreign Languages Should be Offered? 

As with other subjects ; in the cuniculum, 6 
language should be responsive to community needs; Sixtyrfive 
percent of -all higb ' school foreign; language; studen ts we studying 
Spanish^ ;Sigmfican t ; num^re^;{^ 

Latim When ; possible^ other, languages should be offered as ; well 
( Qne' basis for determm 

interestis or backgrounds ; of se^en tslpf^t^^^^ 
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depending on their ethnic composition, some communities should 
offer Armenian, Chinese, classical Greek, modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, Romanian, Russian, Swahili, or 
Swedish. 

Districts with more than one high school may want to assign the 
responsibility for instruction in unusual languages to a specific school 
or schools. These schools could offer languages rarely taught in the 
United States, such as Hindi or Arabic. Students within such districts 
should be free to travel or even transfer from their regular school in 
order to participate in a more varied language program. 

Whatever the number of languages offered and whatever the basis 
for determining which languages are offered, it is important that 
schools offer as many different languages as their total foreign 
language enrollments will permit. Care must be taken, however, that 
there is not a proliferation of mediocre offerings. Qualified teachers, 
adequate instmctional materials, and other components of a good 
foreign language program must be available. 



Language acquisition, even acquisition of one’s native tongue, is a 
long process. When we consider that in a given year most foreign 
language students spend fewer than 150 hours in class and much less 
time in actual language practice, we understand why students must 
complete at least four years of study to achieve language proficiencyi 
Therefore, schools and communities that are serious in their intent 
to provide students with the opportunity to become proficient in a 
foreign language must offer a minimum of four years of instruction 
in each foreign language offered in the curriculum. A number of 
school districts are now providing the opportunity for students to 
participate in six- to twelve-year programs. 

Studies have shown that students who begin foreign language 
study in the elementary grades are less apprehensive of high school 
language instruction and do better work in other subjects in high 
school and college than those who do not begin the study at the 
elementary school level;* Such students are often eligible for 
enrollment in advanced cpurses when they enter high school. In some 

. * Evelyn Brega, and, John M.:NeweU, “High School Performance of FILES and Non-FLES 
Students,’’ LI (November, 1967),;4p8-4 
' Richaid Ai Clark and Others, Cow//wu/7y /w Fore/g« Language Instruction: Boston: 
Bureau of Public Information, Massachusetts Depiutment of Education, 1966. : ‘ 

' . Joreph 'M. yocolo, Effect of Foreign Language Study in the Elementary School 
Upon , Achievement in the Same Foreign. Language in the High School,’’ 7%e Modem 
Language /ourw/, Ll (December, 1967), 463^69. 



How Long a Sequence Should Be Offered? 
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school districts these students participate in the Advanced Placement 
Program of the College Entrance Examination Board, which offers 
college-level course work in high school. 

Increasing numbers of students should be offered opportunities to 
study subjects, such as social studies or art appreciation, for which a 
foreign language is the medium of instruction. This has the advantage 
of helping a student maintain his skills in the foreign language while 
he pursues knowledge in another discipline. 

Some schools have provided students with the opportunity to 
continue their foreign language study by modifying the traditional 
schedule for them. For example, some advanced students may profit 
from daily language classes of less than the normal full period, and 
they have the freedom to choose this type of program. 

One consequence of providing at least a six-year program of 
foreign language study is that instruction must begin earlier than 
grade nine. We know that the younger the child is, the more easily he 
acquires accurate pronunciation and oral fluency.^ Foreign language 
instruction should therefore begin in the elementary school. 

Whatever the starting point of instruction, a continuous sequence 
should be offered. 

Students should be discouraged from taking two or three years of 
one language and then transferring to another language for two or 
three more years. Rather, they should be counseled to follow one 
language of their choice to the point of proficiency. However, this 
does not mean that students should be discouraged from starting a 
second foreign language while they are achieving this proficiency. 

What About Bilingual Education? 

Bilingual education should be the goal of every sequential foreign 
language program. The student who succeeds in developing skills in 
listening and speaking and is well on his way to becoming literate in a 
second language is indeed becoming bilingual. However, the term 

^Frank M. Grittnei, Teaching Foreign Languages. New York: Harper & Row Pubs., 
1969, pp. 61-66. 

Wilder Penfield, “The Uncommitted Cortex,” The Atlantic Monthly, CCXIV (July, 
1964), 77-81. 

Mary Finocchiaro, Teaching Children Foreign Languages. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1964, p. 4. 

Mildred R. Donoghue, Foreign Languages and the Elementary School Child. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown & Co., 1968, pp. 3-17. 

Stanley Levenson and William Kendrick, Readings in Foreign Languages for the 
Elementary School. Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell Publishing Co., Inc., 1967,' pp. 53-69. 

Leon A. Jakobovits, “Physiology and Psychology of Second Language Learning," The 
Brittanlca Review of Foreign Language Education, Volume 1. Chicago: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., pp. 208-210. 
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“bilingual education” has a special connotation. It usually refers to 
programs to help speakers of languages other than English to 
maintain and develop proficiency in their mother tongue and 
awareness of their own cultural heritage while they are developing 
proficiency in the use of English. Ideally, however, any foreign 
language program should be a bilingual program; likewise, a good 
bilingual program should consist of a sequential development of skills 
and experiences in two languages. 

The general recognition of bilingual education as a way of helping 
children whose mother tongue is a language other than English is 
now being considered as a major means of helping all children — 
including those whose first language is English — to understand and 
appreciate better what each has to offer the other. 

Bilingual education, normally initiated in the primary grades, also 
provides for the use of the foreign language in learning about various 
subjects. This not only promotes effective learning but also encour- 
ages the offering of instmction in foreign languages early in the 
elementary school. 



chapter 3 

Effective Articulation 



Articulation refers not only to the joining together of parts but 
^so to the act or process of language instruction. In order for a 
foreign language program to be sequential, the teachers . in the 
program must come to an agreement on goals and objectives. 
Without articulation, no school or combination of schools can have 
an effective foreign language program. 



Educators often discuss the individual differences of learners and 
the need to differentiate instruction accordingly. The individual 
differences of teachers are rarely mentioned. It is assumed that the 
teacher, provided with the curriculum guide, a teacher’s edition of 
the school district-adopted textbook, and a solid inservice program, 
will effectively carry out the prescribed program. This simply is not 
so. 

Teachers are as human as students, and their differences are as 
real. They have different philosophies of education, different 
approaches to students, and different styles of teaching. However, 
teachers all want their students to leam. It is upon this commonality 
that the foreign language program must be built; it is upon this 
commonality that its success will be maintained. 

The first step in building or maintaining an articulated foreign 
language program is to ensure that teachers meet regularly and 
frequently to plan articulation. In general; there should be separate 
meetings for each language that should involve all teachers whose 
students proceed through a specific sequence. As the teachers discuss 
objectives, methodologies, approaches, learning activities, tests, 
textbooks, grading standards, and all the other topics that are 
involved in the articulation, they will begin to know how their 
colleagues feel about the key aspects of foreign lan^age education. 

, This knowledge will have its effect in modifying each person’s 
convictions./ As discussion proceeds and the group members begin to 
see issues from the same point of vie w, formal decisions oh specific 
segments of the program may be made. 



Individual Differences Among Teachers 



f 
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Responsibility for Calling Articulation Meetings 

In any district or in any office of a county superintendent of 
schools, a curriculum coordinator is the logical person to be 
responsible for calling meetings. When there is no foreign language 
coordinator, the foreign language department chairman should take 
the responsibility not only for his own school but for feeder schools 
as well. This function might also be assumed by a counselor or school 
administrator who values foreign language. In the broadest sense, 
each individual foreign language teacher is responsible for arranging 
articulation meetings because he should be concerned that they do 
indeed take place. 

Areas for Discussion in the Articulation Meetings 

When foreign language teachers get together, they rarely lack 
topics for discussion. However, the following areas, many of which 
are developed in greater detail in other parts of this document, are 
especially pertinent in developing an articulated foreign language 
program: the community’s wishes; variety in course offerings; 
language learning as a complex process; program design; and 
improvement of articulation. 

The Community’s Wishes 

Acceptance by the community involved plays a crucial role in the 
success of any foreign language program. Since the population of 
many communities is subject to constant changes in composition, 
schools should remain sensitive ' to the community’s interest in 
foreign language. The interests and resources of the community, as 
well as the needs of the students, should be evaluated before 
introducing any new foreign language curriculum.- 

Need for Variety in Course Offerings 

Beginning and continuing language courses should be available to 
students regardless of their grade level, and, to be meaningful and 
effective, foreign language instruction must serve a variety of student 
needs. Different interests are accommodated through the offering of 
a variety of languages within the foreign language program. Then, 
within the program for each language^ courses may be created that 
emphasize special aspects of student, interest. For example, one 
course might focus on literature, another on hobbies or sports, and 
another on a skill, such as reading or speaking. 
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In the interests of further individualizing instruction, many 
schools are taking approaches that allow for individual learning rates. 
Such courses are sometimes offered with various time allotments 
because they are designed to meet goals and objectives that differ 
from those of traditional courses. 

High school graduates who have successfully completed several 
years of instruction in the same language seek a smooth progression 
to further study in that language in college. When they enter college 
they are frequently able to do upper division work. Because of this 
development, community Ounior) colleges in the state are reexam- 
ining their foreign language offerings so that a variety of satisfactory 
courses will be available to such students. 

Language Learning as a Complex Process 

We know very little about the process of language learning. 
Current research does indicate, however, that the development of 
competence in a foreign language is unique among learning processes. 

Linguistic Competence 

The child has the innate ability to learn language — he learns his 
native language with amazing speed and efficiency. Foreign language 
instruction must draw upon this linguistic competence, together with 
its stock of universal language principles. The child’s development of 
competence in a new language depends upon extensive exposure to 
that language and upon his ability to internalize its structure. 

Linguistic Performance 

As. the cluld becomes competent in a foreign language, his use of it 
will improve proportionately’ To become competent, hovyever, the 
childmust acquire the, various linguistic skills. The development of 
these skills requires practice that is regular, frequent, systematic, and 
extensive. 

Program Design ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The unique nature of the foreign language learning process 
demands that instruction in a language be organized systematically 
into a program. The program design may be composed of a variety of 
elements, such as the following: 

1. Statement of objectives 

2. Descriptions of expected levels of proficiency 

3. Descriptions of course sequences 

4. Descriptions of learning activities 
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5. Adoption of textbooks 

6. Adoption of achievement tests 



The decision to use any or all of these elements in designing a 
program of study has a profound influence on the nature of that 
course of study and on the achievement of effective articulation. 
Section 11 of this Framework is devoted to an explanation of each 
element. 

Articulation means the bringing together or joining of parts to 
form a union. In foreign language education, articulation may refer 
to the joining together in a sequential pattern of courses at various 
levels. For example, good articulation occurs when students progress 
smoothly and successfully from a first-year Spanish class in an 
elementary school to a second-ye^ Spanish class in a high school. 

Articulation may also refer to the uniformity of results achieved 
by students enrolled in a specific course, regardless of who the 
teacher is or where the class is located. For example, good 
articulation in this sense occurs when students in a French II class in 
one school achieve success that is comparable to that achieved by 
students in a French II class in another school. 

When all the component courses in a foreign language program are 
under the control of a single school or school district, the potential 
for good internal articulation is fairly high. However, when two or 
more schools or school districts must coordinate the planning of 
their offerings within an overall instructional sequence, good 
articulation may be more difficult to achieve. 



Improvement of Articulation 



Faulty articulation is wasteful and ineffective. When students find 
th^at their foreign language classes do not follow one pother in 
smooth progression, their achievement is poor ^d their confidence is 
undermined. When courses that should be sequential actually overlap 
or repeat work needlessly, valuable time is lost. On the other hand, 
when courses do not prepare students adequately for the work of 
subsequent levels, the students become frustrated and discouraged. 
In short, everyone suffers — students, parents, teachers, and the 



taxpaying public — 



when foreign language study, lacks Mticulation. 



chapter 4 , 

Cultural Understanding 

Foreign language teachers frequently express their desire to teach 
their students to appreciate a foreign culture as well as to use a 
foreign language. Certainly, students do acquire cultural appreciation 
as they study a foreign language, but there is little evidence that this 
appreciation can be taught se. Rather, appreciation seems to 
develop as the student becomes acquainted with various aspects of a 
foreign culture and uses this knowledge much the same as he does his 
linguistic skills. Appreciation of culture comes as the student 
understands the culture, experiences it, and feels comfoitable with it. 
Thus, if the teacher wants his students to acquire cultural apprecia- 
tions, he must provide them with the opportunity to experience the 
foreign culture as they are studying the foreign language. 

The word “culture” is used in many ways. Two of the major Uses 
of this word must be considered before the development of cultural 
appreciation in the foreign language classroom is discussed. 

Culture with a Capital C 

A common use of the word “culture” is to desi^ate a society’s 
level of civilization or to describe an individual’s status in society. 
Thus, a highly cultured or civilized society is one that has achieved a 
high degree of sophistication in the arts - music, literature, and 
architecture, for example. An individual is said to be cultured when 
he is devoted to or knowledgeable about these arts. The foreign 
language teacher lias little need to use the word ‘‘culture’’ in thi 
"^ns^’; , ■ . ! , v;;,. ' 

; ^ Culture in a Scientific Sense 

Another meaiiing of ‘‘culture’’ derives from its use by scientists, 
especially sociologists and anthropolopsts. ‘‘Culture’’ in this sense 
refers to all the aspects of one society : how its people act and* feel, 
how they relate to one another, and what kinds of social^ political, 
educational, and relipous institutions they have created. The culture 
of a given society, once described, may be compared with the culture 
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of the same society at various times in its history, or it may be 
compared to the culture of a different society. 

This use of the word “culture” is especially important since for ! 

the foreign language teacher “culture” here refers to what people in a 
certain society do, feel, and say in a variety of situations. The teacher 
must know not only what is correct language; he must also know 
what is authentic Ipnguage, and this he can know only if he knows 
what is authentic culture. 


*1 




Cultural Caution 




. 

■ 
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The foreign language teacher should guard against emphasizing 
“Culture” to the exclusion of “culture.” The idea that a society’s 
; culture is manifested only through its poetry, its music, or its 

1 cathedrals can lead the teacher astray. There is no doubt that these 

are essential aspects of a culture, but they are only part of ii. 

^ Many teachers feel that the major purpose of foreign language 

\ study is to prepare students to read (i.e., appreciate) the great 

[ literary works that have been produced in the language concerned. 

; However, teachers who adopt this attitude run a risk, for many 

\ students may have neither the interest nor the preparation to deal 

^ successfully with literature. 






Application of Cultural Knowledge 






Just as students must be given opportunities to practice using the 
foreign language they are studying, so must they also be given 
opportunities to practice applying their knowledge of the foreign 

I culture. These opportunities may take many forms. 




1 ' . . ■■■ -'i . ■ 


Defining Situations 

Expre^ions in a language should be practiced in situations that are 
appropriate to their use. For example, there are many fonns of 
greeting in most languages. If one has just been introduced to a 
stranger in English, some possible responses are: “Hiya!”; “Pleased to 
meet you”; and “Hpw come I haven’t met you before?” Those who 
speak English natively can easily select the response that is 
appropriate in a given situation. But just imagine the predicament of 
the novice, who, having just been introduced to the school principal 
by his teacher, responds: “How, come I haven’t met you before? ” - 
the ■ response, he , learned from ;One of his recent dialogues, in an 

, 'English, class:;':;:--W . :;v. V' -W . 

Situations in -which > specific, responses are, used should be clearly 
defined for the students, and the teacher should make sure that they 
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do indeed understand the situation being considered. The definition 
should include all pertinent aspects of the situation, including both 
the obvious and the subtle ones. For example, if a narrative in 
German describes a mother’s anger at her son for not being home on 
time for dinner, the student needs to know the German attitude 
about punctuality in general. If a French girl in conversation with her 
boyfriend switches from tu to vous when he smiles at another girl, 
the student must know the French attitude that is basic to the use of 
these two forms of address. These are two manifestations of how 
attitudes and perceptions of life differ from one culture to another. 
Enacting Roles 

An effective way for students to practice applying their knowledge 
of a foreign culture while they practice using a foreign language is to 
play roles in imagined or staged situations. The enactment of 
memorized or spontaneous conversations and dialogues can be 
helpful. 

To provide opportunities for practice in cultural/linguistic discrim- 
inations, the teacher may have the students dramatize a series of 
similar situations that vary from one another in one or two aspects. 
For example, a. situation in which a youth expresses his displeasure 
over a certain food placed before him by his mother in his own home 
may lead to one in which he expresses displeasure to the mother of 
his girlfriend while dining at her home, which may then be followed 
by a situation in which he expresses displeasure to a waiter in a 
restaurant. In this kind of exercise, the authentic use of appropriate 
language depends on the student’s understanding of the cultural 
implications of each situation. 

Practice that is not related to real or imagined situations is likely 
to be meaningless practice — meaningless in that it is done without 
comprehension and does not result in effective learning. Thus, 
although substitution and replacement drills that are used extensively 
in pattern practice probably have value in making automatic certain 
aspects of language (e.g., agreemeiit of subject and verb or formation 
of certain verb forms), they ; may often be unrelated to real 
situations. These drills should probably be used more sparingly than 
is the: current practice, and they should most always be followed by 
exercises in which students use the same patterns in real or imagined 
situations. . 

Using Gestures 

When / language is used for oral communication; it is often 
accompanied by gestures — movements of the headj eyes, shoulders, 
hands, or, for that matter, of the whole body. The speaker is usually 
unaware of this action; yet, it is often integral to the transmission of 
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meaning. In fact, a person can often transmit a perfectly under- 
standable communication simply by gesturing. Like verbal language, 
gestures are systematized within a culture, and they must be 
translated to be understood in another culture. Thus, when an 
American gestures as he counts, he indicates “one” by holding up his 
index finger, with the rest of his fingers and thumb closed in a fist. 
When a German gestures as he counts, he indicates “one” by holding 
up his thumb with his fingers closed in a fist. A gesture similar to 
that used by Americans to mean “Come here” means “Good-bye” in 
Mexico. These gestures are another aspect of culture that should be 
learned in the foreign language classroom. For most students, 
learning to use culturally authentic gestures is a delightful enrich- 
ment of the foreign language learning process. 

Cultural Information 

Many foreign language teachers provide students with bits of 
information about the culture of the people whose language is being 
studied. This is sometimes done in the foreign language, sometimes in 
English. The information may be contained in textbook materials or 
it may be presented orally by the teacher. 

Cultural information is a vital part of the foreign language 
instructional program, and its presentation should be well-planned, 
systematic, and integrated with the language instruction itself. Care 
must be . taken that such information is not limited to such items as 
geographical data, biographical and historical sketches, or compari- 
sons of regional costumes. In the foreign language class, the emphasis 
should be on those aspects of culture that affect the use of language. 

Teachers are encouraged to share with their students the rich, 
personal experiences they have enjoyed during travel, study, or 
residence abroad. They should, however, avoid long, meandering 
monologues that are full of romantic nostalgia. Because they lack 
focus, such reminiscences usually waste class time and contribute 
little to an understanding of culture. The society of any given 
country is so complex that the teacher must guard against giving the 
impression that his observations hold for all segments of it. If 
sociologists and anthropologists are careful to avoid: overgeneraliza- 
tions, the foreign language teacher mtist do the same. Failure to 
define the segment of population that is being discussed can cause 
students to stereotype the citizens of another country. 

On the other hand, descriptions of the generaf characteristics of a 
people are, valuable. These may take the form of illustrative 
anecdoteis, such as the following; 

1. The conduct of Latin Americans often seems curious to North 
Americans. When, for example, an American youth is encour- 
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aged to join his local YMCA, he is shown the well-equipped 
gym, the swimming pool, the handball courts, the crafts rooms, 
and the snack bar. Impressed by the plant, he signs his 
application. The Latin American youth seemingly ignores the 
elaborateness of the physical facilities and asks first to see the 
YMCA’s constitution. Only if he approves of the philosophy of 
the YMCA does he sign his application. 

2. Young people throughout the world seem to share an aversion 
to school. The sweetest sound to an American student is: “Due 
to an emergency, classes are suspended for the day.” High 
school and college students in Mexico, Colombia, or Peru would 
also be jubilant about a holiday from school and would 
probably use this time to recite poetry. They love to read their 
own poems to an audience of their peers. Latin American 
students respond to the magic of their language and its imagery, 
which delicately express their feelings, ideals, and philosophy. 

3. Latin American cultures value patriotic symbolism highly. This 
involves the use of a name, an object, or an idea that inspires 
the imagination and stirs the emotions of a people by recalling a 
historical incident or a national hero. This type of symbolism 
apparently fails to stir the North American to the same degree 
as the Latin American. Its relative unimportance as a force in 
our culture may prevent us from appreciating its importance in 
the culture of Latin America. 

A symbolic act by former President Harry S. Truman helped 
heal a long-festering wound in Mexican-^nerican relations. A 
century before Mr. Truman assumed the presidency of the 
United States, the U.S. Marines completed their conquest of 
Mexico by storming hilltop Chapultepec Castle. Its defenders, 
young Mexican military cadets, chose suicide rather than 
surrender; they leaped to their death from the castle walls to 
the base of the cliff 200 feet below. They preferred death to the 
ignominy of defeat by a hated enemy. Since then these Ninos 
Heroes (child heroes^ have symbolized Mexico’s resentment 
against the United States. 

During a state visit to Mexico some 100 years later. President 
Truman made a significant gesture, elpquent in its simplicity; he 
placed a wreath at the tomb of the Ninos Heroes. And in that 
brief act, some of the resentment against the United States was 
eased, for the “Colossus of the North” had given symbolic 
recognition to the valor of the young cadets and the sovereignty 
of Mexico in a way that was meaningful to Mexicans. 

Foreign language teachers are encouraged to be on the alert for 
materials similar to these anecdotes to illustrate cultural differences. 



SECTION II 

DESIGNING A COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



A course of study in a foreign language must 
provide an organized sequence for students. To be 
continuous and unified, it must be designed 
according to a plan. Several elements should be 
considered in creating this plan. Each chapter in 
this section is devoted to one of these important 
elements. 
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chapter 5 

Instructional Objectives' 

When a student enrolls in a beginning foreign language class, he 
generally has some expectation, vague though it may be, of what he 
will be able to do as he progresses in his foreign language study. The 
teacher in whose course the student enrolls also has some such 
expectation. Yet, his expectation is likely to differ from the 
student’s, and it may also differ from the expectations of other 
teachers. With this wide diversity of expectations among students 
and teachers, it is no wonder that both groups are frequently 
disappointed at the final result. The problem is clear. Outcomes - 
both long-range goals and short-range instructional objectives - are 
either not stated at all or are expressed in such vague general terms 
that they may be interpreted in a variety of different and often 
antithetical ways. 



Types of Instructional Objectives 

Instructional objectives in foreign languages may be divided into 
two useful categories: (1) those related to proficiency in communica- 
tion skills, both oral and written; and (2) those related to the 
components of language skills. An objective for a component skill 
focuses upon a fragment of a language skill so that the component 
can be learned in isolation. An objective in the communication skills 
category involves the proficiencies that are required to transmit and 
comprehend ideas in situations in which communication takes place. 
Such an objective may focus on one or several of the basic skills in 
foreign language, such as speaking, writing, and comprehending 
through listening and reading. 

Communication Skill Objectives 

Communication skill objectives concern the development of the 
student’s ability to communicate in a foreign language. They 
represent terminal as well as continuing goals in foreign language 
instmction. 

Communication skill objectives are limited in number and are 
essentially the same for all levels of instruction. Thus, the only major 

*See Appendix A for examples of instnictional objectives. 
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difference between a communication skill objective at Level I and 
one at Level IV is in the complexity of their lexical and structural 
content. Thus, the following examples of communication skill 
objectives are applicable at various levels of instruction. Since these 
objectives might be used at various levels with students of varying 
needs under conditions that cannot be known here, it would be 
inappropriate to specify performance standards. This is the respon- 
sibility of each teacher in his own classroom. 

LISTENING FOR COMPREHENSION 

1. The student listens first to a conversation and then to a series of 
statements concerning its content. He indicates on an answer 
sheet which statements describe the content of the conversation 
and which do not. 

2. The student looks at a picture. He listens while the teacher 
makes several statements suggesting events of which only one 
may logically have preceded or caused the situation shown in 
the picture. The student indicates which is the logical 
statement. 

READING FOR COMPREHENSION 

The student reads several paragraphs relating to a particular topic 

and several different resumes of their content. He indicates which 

resume most accurately summarizes the content of the paragraphs. 

SPEAKING 

1. The student looks at a series of sketches depicting a sequence of 
events in a specific situation. He then describes these events 
orally. 

2. The student responds orally to the teacher’s comments and 
questions on a specific topic in such a way that their 
communication flows as in normal conversation. The student 
makes comments and asks questions that initiate further 
conversation. 

WRITING 

1. The student looks at several pictures. He describes in writing the 
events that might have preceded or caused each of the situations 
depicted. 

2. The student describes in writing the characters or events in a 
scene from a film or a play. 

Component Skill Objectives 

Each of the four basic communication skills is comprised of 
innumerable components. In learning any one of the basic skills, the 

\ 
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student must learn a multitude of components. For example, before 
a student can speak well in French, he must learn to pronounce and 
intone properly as well as to choose appropriate words and structures 
to express his ideas. If he is to pronounce words properly, he must 
learn to say a whole series of sounds that do not exist in his native 
language. Thus, learning to pronounce one sound contributes to the 
development of proper pronunciation in general, and this in turn 
contributes to the development of the communication skill of 
speaking. Component skill objectives are never ends in themselves. 
Rather, their achievement leads to the attainment of communication 
skill objectives. 

Here are some examples of component skill objectives: 

1. When the student hears a sentence recited by the teacher, he 
repeats it with accurate pronunciation. 

2. The student listens as the teacher pronounces three words of 
which two are the same and the third different in only one 
sound. He indicates which word is different. 

3. When the teacher says a sentence whose verb is in the present 
tense, the student repeats the sentence, changing the verb to the 
past tense. 

It is sometimes assumed that systematic progress at the skill 
component level in a highly structured foreign language program will 
automatically lead to the accomplishment of the communication 
skill objectives. However, a high degree of student achievement in the 
skill components will not necessarily ensure proficiency in the 
communication skills. These skills must be developed concurrently 
with the skill components. 

Relationship Between Communication Skill Objectives 
and Component Skill Objectives 

Students should begin working toward communication skill 
objectives the very first day of class. Component skill objectives, 
though necessary and important to the learning of languages, have no 
significance alone.. For example, committing a dialogue to memory 
may help develop speaking skill, but this is merely a means to an end; 
it is a component skill. As teachers create objectives for their classes, 
they should be aware that the ultimate goal is communication, and 
they must provide students with ample opportunity to attain 
communication skill objectives. 

A frequently expressed long-range goal of foreign language 
instruction is that students will learn to communicate using each of 
the four language skills — understanding, speaking, reading, and 
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writing. Other goals may be formulated in an attempt to specify the 
four skills individually: 

1. To understand the spoken language 

2. To respond spontaneously to greetings 

3. To ask and answer simple questions 

4. To read and write what has been practiced orally 

5. To use correct grammar 

Still other goals may be aimed at creating desirable attitudes: 

1. To appreciate the literature and the culture of the people who 
speak the foreign language 

2. To develop an interest in continued foreign language study 

All of these goals are undoubtedly valuable, but they are so broad 
that no two teachers, and certainly no two students, would be able 
to agree on what any one of them entails. For example, with regard 
to the goal of understanding the spoken language, what constitutes 
the “spoken language”? Is the student expected to converse on any 
subject with no limit to the extent of the vocabulary or complexity 
of stmcture to be used? What performance is to be expected of the 
students? How will he demonstrate that he understands t.he spoken 
language? 



Clearly Stated Objectives 

If a teacher wants his students , to “understand the spoken 
language,” then he must haye clearly defined objectives - objectives 
that are stated so that their meaning is clear to him, to his colleagues, 
and to his students. Learning can be effective only when instmc- 
tional objectives that have been agreed upon by all concerned are 
clearly stated. Although all teachers probably agree that students 
should “understand” the spoken foreign language, teachers might 
accept very different demonstrations of that understanding. Any of 
the following behaviors might be among those accepted as an 
indication of the student’s having understood the spoken language: 

1. The student gives meaningful responses when the teacher asks 
questions about his recreational activities during the veekend. 

2. The student answers eight out of ten items correctly on a 
true-false test based on a paragraph that the teacher has read 
aloud. 

3. The student writes a narrative summary of a poem he has heard 
on a recording. 

Despite the fact that each of these behaviors demonstrates 
understanding of the spoken language, some teachers might not 



accept all of them as objectives for their first-year students. Only 
when an objective is specific can teachers intelligently discuss 
whether it is or is not appropriate at a given level of instruction. 
Because acceptance by teachers of a common set of instructional 
objectives plays a significant role in good articulation, it is important 
for teachers to knowhow to create effective instructional objectives. 



Effective Instructional Objectives 

To be useful to the teacher, an instructional objective must clearly 
define an expected student behavior, it must specify the conditions 
under which this behavior will take place, and it must provide some 
criteria for evaluating performance. Sometimes an explanation or 
example of the evaluation instrument may be included in the 
statement of the objective. 

Underlying the use of instructional objectives expressed in terms 
of expected student behaviors is the assumption that learning is a 
process of change in behavior. However, learning can take place with 
no overt change in behavior. A student can acquire concepts or 
change an attitude, and the teacher may not see a single observable 
sign of such learning. 

The Teacher’s Responsibilities 

The teacher should be viewed as a professional facilitator or 
catalyst in the learning process — a skilled professional artist who 
creates conditions under which students can learn at their best. 

The teacher is not only responsible for the learning that takes 
place in his classroom, he is also accountable for it. Learning is 
evaluated according to the student’s performance. When aspects of 
learning cannot be observed in the behavior of students, the teacher 
has no right to claim that such learning takes place under his 
guidance. For the teacher to assess his own effectiveness, he must be 
able to measure the extent to which students achieve instructional 
objectives. But before the teacher can do this, he must be able to 
specify measurable objectives. 

“Measurable” Objectives 

The attainment of effective instructional objectives is observable; 
that is, it is measurable. It either consists of a behavior, or it is the 
result of a behavior. Thus, when a student speaks, writes, raises his 
hand, sits down at his desk, circles a letter on an answer sheet, points 
to a portion of a picture, or pronounces in Spanish the worf casa, 



the teacher can observe — i.e., measure — the student’s behavior. 
However, when the student understands, becomes acquainted with, 
appreciates, studies, memorizes, knows, or really knows, neither the 
teacher nor anyone else can determine what change, if any, has taken 
place in the learner. In creating objectives, the teacher must be sure 
that the learning described by that objective is observable in the 
behavior of the student. 

One cannot create an effective instructional objective merely by 
describing a student behavior or something that is a result of a 
student behavior. For instance, how would a teacher assess achieve- 
ment of any of the following objectives: 

1. Students speak. 

2. Students speak German. 

3. Students speak German with accurate pronunciation. 

Each of these fails as an effective instructional objective because 
the behavior is not defined in detail. An effective objective must be 
stated so that it can be interpreted in only one way. This does not 
mean that every defining detail must be included, but it does mean 
that sufficient significant details must be given. Adequately defined, 
the sample objective might be stated as follows: 

The student presents a one-minute oral report to the class in 

German, accurately pronouncing the "u” in each word that 

contains that sound. 

Thus, two teachers of German who had this objective in view would 
be likely to expect the same behavior of their students and would be 
able to measure the degree to which the objective was achieved. 

Examples of Effective Instructional Objectives 

In short, an effective instructional objective describes expected 
student behavior (or result of student behavior) and describes it in 
enough detail to ensure a clear statement of what is expected of the 
student. The following are examples of such objectives. (Performance 
standards for evaluating these objectives are not included here.) 

1. While viewing a group of five pictures, each of which depicts a 
different action, the student hears a series of statements 
describing the content of the pictures. He indicates on an 
answer sheet which picture is described by each statement. 

2. After viewing a film that shows the preparations of a family 
about to go on a vacation, the student relates to the class the 
sequence of major events portrayed. 
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3. After reading a 500-word magazine article, the student answers 
a series of questions pertaining to its content by copying 
appropriate phrases in the article. 

It is obvious that certain details are assumed in these examples. 
These assumptions concern the vocabulary and parts of the language 
structure that students have already learned. If for some reason these 
assumptions cannot be made, additional details relating to the 
language to be used by the student would also be stated. However, 
the focus of the objectives is not on language itself but rather on 
what the student is expected to do with the language. 

Frequently the only objective for which a teacher plans instruc- 
tion is the number of chapters of the textbook to be “covered” in a 
certain amount of time. For example, at the end of the fourth week 
the class should have completed the second chapter; by the end of 
the semester, the eleventh chapter; and by the end of the year, the 
twentieth chapter. Here the emphasis is upon content “covered” 
without defining the minimum performance that is expected of the 
students as a result of having “covered” that content. Thus, even 
when teachers have agreed that the first-year textbook is to be 
“covered” in the first year, the students of one teacher may perform 
very differently from the students of another teacher. This often 
leads to recriminations and ill-will, with one teacher questioning the 
professional competence of the other. The problem is merely that 
the teachers, even when they agree on the content to be covered, 
have quite different expectations of how their students should be 
able to use that content. 

Additional Criteria for Evaluation 

A clearly stated objective may still not provide the teacher with a 
totally effective means for assessing student performance. An 
effective objective should also contain criteria forjudging the level of 
the performance. For example, here is an objective that is expressed 
in terms of student behavior: 

When the teacher requests the student to describe the location of 

objects in the classroom in French, the student does so. 

There is still some question here about how to judge whether the 
student is achieving at a satisfactory level. How many classroom 
objects will the teacher ask the student to identify? How many of 
that number must the stuilent locate correctly to meet the required 
standard? These questions are answered if the objective contains 
some additional information: 
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When the teacher asks the student to describe the location of ten 

objects in the classroom in French, the student describes correctly 

in French the location of eight objects. 

This statement gives the teacher a criterion for measuring 
individual performance. For example, to a student who located eight 
objects correctly, he might say, “Great! You have achieved the 
objective at a hi^ enough level that you can begin working on the 
next objective.” To a student who located only six objects correctly, 
the teacher might say, “You’re progressing nicely but you need to 
practice a bit more until you can describe the location of at least 
eight out of ten objects in French.” 

Criteria for Evaluating Individual Performance 

Here are several paire of instructional objectives stated in 
behavioral terms. They are designed for evaluating the performance 
of individual students. The first objective in each pair does not 
include criteria for evaluation; the second does present these criteria. 
Teachers should be aware of the advantages of writing criteria that 
are similar to the second items in each of the following examples: 

EXAMPLE 1 

A. While viewing a group of five pictures, each of which depicts a 
different action, the student hears a series of statements 
describing the content of the pictures. He indicates on an 
answer sheet which picture is described by each statement. 

B. While viewing a group of five pictures, each of which depicts a 
different action, the student hears a series of ten statements 
describing the content of the pictures. He indicates on an 
answer sheet which picture is described by each statement. He 
makes at least seven correct identifications. 

EXAMPLE 2 

A. After viewing a film that describes the preparations of a family 
embarking on a vacation, the student relates to the class the 
sequence of msyor events portrayed. 

B. After viewing a film that describes the preparations of a family 
embarking on a vacation, the student relates in proper sequence 
at least five major events portrayed in the film. 

EXAMPLE 3 

A. In a one-minute conversation between the teacher and a student 
on a topic already studied in class, the student participates by 
asking questions as well as by responding to them. 

B. In a one-minute conversation between the teacher and a student 
on a topic already studied in class, the student participates by 
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asking at least three questions as well as by responding to 
questions asked by the teacher. 

In each of the above examples, the criterion for evaluation that 
has been added to the second objective contains a quantitative 
statement. However, performance standards need not be quantitative 
only. In the second example, for instance, it is clear that the events 
are to be related in sequence. This is a qualitative criterion, and it is 
assumed that even if the student were to relate the specifled number 
of events, the standard would not be achieved unless he related them 
in sequence. 

Here are several versions of still another objective. The first 
contains no criteria for evaluation; the second contains qualitative 
criteria; and the third includes both qualitative and quantitative 
criteria. 

1. The student writes a description of the leading character in a 
short story he has read as homework. 

2. The student writes from memory a description of the leading 
character in a short story he has read as homework. The 
description is to include the character’s personality as well as 
physical traits. 

3. The student writes from memory a 200-word description of the 
leading character in a short story he has read as homework. The 
description is to include at least three personality traits and at 
least five physical traits. 

Criteria for Evaluating Group Performance 

It would be ideal if teachers could instruct students on an 
individual basis. Most American schools, however, are not so 
organized, and most teachers direct their instruction to the class as a 
whole. An objective that includes criteria for evaluating individual 
performance provides the teacher with a guideline for determining 
whether an individual student is ready to begin work on a new 
objective. But if the objective contains no criteria for evaluating the 
achievement of the class as a whole, then the teacher has no guideline 
to determine whether the class, as a class, is ready to go on. Thus, an 
effective instructional objective contains not only performance 
standards for individuals but also for the class as a whole. 

Ways to Express Group Performance Standards 

There arc several ways to express performance standard.? for a 
class. One is to specify the number of students who must reach a 
0 ven individual standard in order for the class to proceed to a new 
objective. 
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Such statements may be expressed in a variety of ways: 

Half of the students will ... 

All of the students will ... 

Twelve of the fifteen students will ... 

Eighty percent of the students will ... 

Four out of five students sampled will . . . 

Applying group standards to some of the sample objectives that 
have been presented here might result in the following group 
objectives: 

1. While viewing a group of five pictures, each of which depicts a 
different action, the students in a class hear ten statements 
describing the content of the pictures. At least seven out of ten 
correct identifications of which picture is described by each 
statement are made by at least 80 percent of the students. 

2. After viewing a film that shows the preparations of a family 
embarking on a vacation, four out of five students sampled in 
the class relate in proper sequence at least five major events 
portrayed by the film. 

3. After reading a 500-word magazine article, all of the students in 
the class answer at least 12 out of 15 questions by copying the 
phrase in the article that is an appropriate response. 

There are times when the teacher wants to assess the achievement 
of each individual in the class with respect to a given objective. 
Often, however, this is not necessary, since a random sampling of 
individuals can tell the teacher just as well whether the instruction 
has been effective. The justification of sampling, of course, is that 
the sample is representative. This means that it accurately reflects the 
achievement of the group as a whole. Sampling allows the teacher to 
assess achievem‘'nt in an informal way, often without even having to 
interrupt the students as they work. 

Establishment of Evaluation Criteria 

How does a teacher know what level of achievement to expect 
from individuals and the class in working to reach a given objective? 
There are no absolutes in such standards. The most accurate 
guidelines come from the teacher’s experience because only the 
teacher knows the relative importance of specific objectives. 

In some aspects of foreign language learning, students must have 
minimal control of one behavior before they can proceed to learn 
another; that is, one task is dependent upon another. For example, 
the student should be able to use the genders of German nouns orally 
before he can be expected to use the relative clause. 
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In other aspects of foreign language learning, tasks are not 
dependent one upon the other, and the teacher might feel that a 
lower level of performance would be acceptable. For example, the 
ability to count may not be related to a student’s ability to identify 
articles of clothing seen in the classroom or to identify the colors of 
the rainbow. Some lack of knowledge in any of these three areas will 
probably not hinder the learning of the other two. 

As the teacher gains experience not only in teaching his subject 
but also in dealing with a variety of students, he will become more 
skilled in setting effective standards for individual and group 
performance. 

Evaluation of Performance Versus Testing 

The assessment of performance in relation to the achievement of a 
specific objective is not the sam.e as testing in the conventional sense. 
Tests are usually given to assess student achievement at the end of a 
unit. They are usually formal; they are announced ahead of time 
with much fanfare (or they are sprung suddenly without notice) to 
impress students with their significance; and they are graded, and the 
grades are recorded in the rollbook. 

An assessment to determine the level of performance for a given 
objective need not result in a formal grade, and there is no need to 
evaluate the performance of each member of the class for every 
objective since sampling techniques may be used. An assessment is 
made merely to help the teacher and the students judge to what 
extent the students have Achieved a given instructional objective. 

Sources of Objectives 

Since not all publishers specify the objectives that may be 
achieved by using their foreign language textbooks, such objectives 
must be formulated by teachers. School districts or individual 
schools may want to appoint a committee to create these objectives, 
which should be based upon local needs and goals. The local 
educational philosophy and goals, the nature of file students in a 
pven area, the textbook materials used for instruction, and many 
other factors will contribute to the nature of specific instructional 
objectives. 

One migor factor that must be considered in formulating 
objectives is the nature of foreign language learning itself. As we 
discover more and more about how foreign languages are niost 
effectively learned, we will be in a better position to analyze the 
step-by-step tasks that are involved and to create sequences of 
objectives. 




For individual teachers to create their own objectives is a 
time-consuming but rewarding task. However, it is not necessary for 
teachers to start from scratch. The Instructional Objectives Exchange 
(lOX) at the University of California at Los Angeles has prepared sets 
of instructional objectives with sample test items for many subject 
areas, including foreign language. 

Instructional objectives expressed in terms of observable student 
behavior provide the teacher with a highly effective teaching tool. 
When given specific objectives, the student knows what is expected 
of him, and the teacher has clear-cut guidelines for desiring the 
instruction. The objective itself serves as the “blueprint” for 
evaluating the student’s achievement. If the teacher develops a series 
of instructional objectives, he can organize instruction according to 
an effective educational model. 

Model for Using Instructional Objectives^ 

Experience has shown that a requisite to learning a foreign 
language is analysis of the total task in relation to the component 
tasks involved. The use of instructional objectives allows the teacher 
to describe these components in terms of clear short-range objectives. 
By taking the following four steps, the teacher can provide himself 
with a procedure for easy lesson planning: 

1 . State objective. 

2. Assess abilities of students. 

3. Conduct instruction. 

4. Evaluate achievement. 

Statement of Objective 

Instructional objectives should be expressed in clear behavioral 
terms and should be communicated to the students so that they will 
know what is expected of them. If an objective involves a behavior 
that is independent of previous behaviors learned by the students, 
the teacher may want to find out how close his students already are 
to attaining the objective before instruction begins. 

Assessment 

Before instruction be^ns, the teacher assesses the students’ ability 
to perform the tasks specified in the first objective. As previously 
mentioned, the techniques for this assessment may be informal, and 
the assessment may be done on a sample. If the students perform at 



^Ptopoied in: W. Jamej Popham, The Teecher-EmpiHcist. Los Angeles: Aegeus 
Publishing Company, 1965, p. 23. 
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the specified level, the teacher selects the next objective, describes it 
to tlte class, and makes another assessment 

Instraction 

If students do not perform at the specified level on an objective, 
the teacher then begins instruction. This may consist of one or 
several activities, all of which are aimed at achieving the objective. 

Evaluatiofi 

When the instniction is completed, the achievement of the 
objective is ascertained by determining the level of student perform* 
ance. If students achieve at the performance level expressed in the 
objective, they are ready to go on to the next objective and a repeat 
of the fourstep process. If they do not achieve at the expected level, 
then the teacher must determine why. Perhaps the objective is 
unrealistic and needs to be modified, or perhaps the instruction was 
not effective. If the latter is the case, then the teacher must provide 
additional instruction. This will usually consist of a new learning 
activity that is aimed at the same objective. It is here, in creating a 
variety of learning activities to meet any ^ven objective, that the 
teacher’s experience and creativity are vital to the instructional 
process. Students learn in a variety of ways; the teacher’s role is to 
create the best environment possible to help students achieve their 
objectives efficiently and effectively. 

Educators are being held increasingly accountable for their 
“product” - the achievement of students. The use of specific 
instructional objectives may require foreign language teachers to 
diange their style of teaching. The conversion to instruction 
according to objectives is not easy, but if the teacher wants to ensure 
that students are learning what he is teaching, there is no better tool 
at his command. 



chapter 6 

Proficiency Steps 



Since similar amounts of language learning are to be acquired at different 
ages, in different schools, and in differing lengths of time, some word other 
than year is needed to express in common terms the learnings attempted and 
the results achieved. 

The word level is proposed as such a term, and subject matter may be 
divided up into a number of such levels. . . 

The boundaries between successive levels must be recognized as somewhat 
arbitrary, since the learning of a language is in a sense continuous and 
unending. However, it is possible to specify approximately what should be 
achieved by the end of each level. This achievement can be neither described 
nor tested in terms of the amount of time the learner has spent in dass or the 
number of pages he has “covered” in a textbook.^ 

Over a decade has passed since Nelson Brooks first presented his 
concept of “levels” of language learning. In California, several 
significant documents further defined and elaborated the concept^ 
By 1967, however, the concept received only brief attention in the 
state’s Chinese guide^ and no mention at ail in the German guide,^ 
both of which were published that year. Now, if the term “level” is 
used at all, it is as a synonym for “year” — a misuse that indicates 
that, even today, the most commonly accepted measure of foreign 

* Nelson Brooks, Language and Language Learning (Second edition). New York: 
Harcourt, Brace It World, Inc., 1964, p. 120. 

^tjmguage Instruction: Perspective and Ptospectut Prepared by Nelson Brooks, Charles 
F. Mockett, and Everett V. OHourke. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, November, 1963, pp. 23*24. 

^Spanish: Listenings Speakings Readings Wtiting, Prepared under the direction of Everett 
V. OHourke by James S. Holton and Others. Sacramento: California Sutc Department of 
Education, May, 1961. 

French: Listenings Speakings Reading luting Prepared under the direction of Everett 
V. OHoarke by Mrs. Dorothy Bouck Hatch and Others. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Uocatiofi, October, 1962. 

language Instruction, Prepared by Broo^* Hockett, and OHourke. 

^Chinese: Listenings Speakings Readings v^fiting Prepared under the direction of Everett 
V. OHourke by Rai* 3 ai Hsu and Others. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, 1967. 

^German: Guide for the Teaching of German in California Prepared by John P. Duscl 
and Others. Sacramento: Califomia State Department of Education, 1967. 
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language achievement is the amount of time a student spends in a 
foreign language class. However, this popular misuse of the term 
“level” should not keep us from examining the value of the concept 
it was used to describe. 

The Concept of Learning Levels 

Proponents of the Brooksian concept usually divided the con- 
tinuum of language learning into six arbitrary levels of achievement. 
The tendency in defining each level was to describe its grammatical, 
lexical, or cultural content. Thus, the California state Spanish guide^ 
lists for Level 1 such items as (1) imperfect tense, regular and 
irregular; (2) demonstratives; and (3) the metric system. 

The descriptions of the levels sometimes include activities to be 
expected of students at each level. Thus, the California state French 
guide^ cites for Level I such activities as (1) listening to dialogues 
and other speech patterns in French; and (2) reading materials that 
have been learned and mastered orally. 

There were three major weaknesses in this approach to implement- 
ing the concept First of all, to divide the continuum of foreign 
language learning into six levels was an open invitation to equate 
each level of learning with one year of instniction. This was 
especially true in California where many high school districts are 
responsible for precisely six years of instruction. As a consequence, 
the attempt failed to displace time - the traditional measure of 
accomplishment - with achievement. 

Second, descriptions of activities and listings of grammatical 
points, vocabulary items, and cultural concepts to be included in a 
given level of instruction were not of practical value to the teacher, 
since they did not describe the specific behaviors that were to be 
expected of students. For example, it may be agreed that students 
are to study the imperfect tense in Level I Spanish, but how is the 
teacher to know what constitutes acceptable proficiency in using 
that tense? 

Third, a vital question remains unanswered. When a student learns 
the prescribed content, does he continue to do the same type of 
work as those who have not learned it? Is he held back or is he 
moved to a group of students at the next level? If he is moved, is this 
done at the time when he attains, let us say, Level i proficiency, even 
if this occurs on December 3 or May 1? Doesn’t the proficiency level 
concept imply that students will learn the de^gnated content at 
various times, in accordance with their individual abilities? 

^Sperddt Prepared by James S. Holton and Others. 

French. Prepared by Mrs. Dorothy Bouck Hatch and Others. 
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Proficiency Steps as a Means of Implementing 
the Levels Concept 

If we accept the basic idea that language learning is a continuum in 
which skill builds upon skill, then we may mark or identify as many 
points on that continuum as we wish. We are not bound to six; we 
may choose 60 or 600 . In fact, the larger the number of 
identification points, the better. To make an analogy, the use of a 
yardstick is limited if it is graduated only in feet. If however, it 
identifies inches and perhaps even quarters or eigliths of an inch, it 
becomes a more valuable measuring device. In the same way, the 
larger the number of defined points on the continuum of foreign 
language learning, the more effectively can student progress be 
measured. These points or markers may be conceived of as 
“proficiency steps” in foreign language learning. 

Because the naming of activities, topics, or grammatical points 
does not offer a complete reference that teachers and students can 
use to evaluate achievement, the markers along the continuum of 
foreign language learning should also include a statement of the 
behavior to be expected of the student. 

Suggestions for Preparing Proficiency Steps 

It is obvious that the preparation of proficiency steps requires 
teacher time and talent. No individual teacher should be expected to 
accomplish this task on his own, nor should it be expected that such 
statements for all aspects of foreign language learning at all points on 
the continuum of a program will be created at one time. However, 
die necessary work can indeed be done if groups of teachers, 
functioning perhaps in an inservice education workshop, combine 
their creative efforts. 

Several approaches may be used to develop proficiency steps in 
planned stages. Foreign language consultant service from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education is available to public school 
districts that are in the process of preparing these items. 

Sdected Aspects of Language Skills 

.. Selected skills, such as pronunciation, reading comprehension, or 
use of specified structural elements, may be isolated and statements 
of proficiency made for them. These statements should be organized 
in a sequence that progresses from simple to complex, with the basic 
component skills being introduced first. 

Selected S^ments of the Continuum 

Another approach in preparing proficiency steps is to isolate 
segments of the foreign language learning continuum, preferably 
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starting with the first segment, and to describe proficiency in a wide 
range of skills and competencies. The advantage of this approach is 
that when development in one skill (e.g., writing) is dependent upon 
progress in another (e.g., speaking), appropriate sequencing can be 
indicated. 

If a school or school district is able to prepare a comprehensive set 
of statements describing points in the learning process for a specific 
course of study, it will have created a remarkable instrument for 
improving the quality of foreign language instruction. These state- 
ments serve at cnce as guidelines for planning instruction as well for 
measuring accomplishment. 

The Writing of Proficiency Steps 

In general, statements describing proficiency steps should contain 
at least three elements: 

1. A designation of the grammatical or cultural focus of the step 

2. A description of the topical or subject content 

3. A description of the student performance that is to demonstrate 
achievement of the proficiency step, including a specification of 
the language skill(s) involved 

Let us create a statement describing a proficiency step by using a 
grammatical point that was recommended in the state’s Spanish 
guide as appropriate for Level I: “The student uses imperfect, 
regular, and irregular verbs.” In this form, the statement is so broad 
that it is not usable; it lacks focus. Let us limit it: “The student uses 
the imperfect of any three regular and any five radically changing 
verbs appearing in the dialogues of the last three chapters of the 
textbook. My Spanish Is Your Spanish.'' Or, the verbs may simply be 
specified: “The student uses the imperfect of hablar, llevar, comprar, 
ir, ser, estar, venir, and hacer. ” 

Now let us add a description of the topical or subject content; 
^The student explains what he was doing at a specific time on a 
designated day. In his explanation he uses the imperfect of any five 
regular and any three irregular verbs appearing in the dialogues of the 
last three chapters of the textbook My Spanish Is Your Spanish. " 

The statement becomes a usable proficiency step when it fully 
describes the behavior to be expected of the student: “The student 
gives an oral report of approximately 150 words explaining what he 
was doing at a specific time on a designated day and using the 
imperfect of any five regular and any three irregular verbs appearing 
in the dialogues of the last three chapters of the textbook. My 
Spanish Is Your Spanish. " 
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Let us develop in a similar way another proficiency step, this time 
using another grammatical point taken from material in the Spanish 
guide for Level I: “The student uses demonstratives.” 

In this form, the focus is again too broad. Let us make it more 
specific: “The student uses demonstrative adjectives, such as este, 
estafese, and era” (gramatical or cultural focus). 

The two remaining elements must then be formulated: “The 
student compares the clothing of one of his classmates with that of 
another student sitting on the opposite side of the room” (topical or 
subject content); and “The student converses with another student” 
(expected student performance). 

The completed statement miglit then read as follows: “The 
student converses with another student and compares his compan- 
ion’s clothing io that of another student sitting on the opposite side 
of the room. In doing this the student uses the demonstrative 
adjectives este. esta/ese, and escL ” 



Let us assume that in a given school district the level of learning 
guide assigns a letter to each of the foreign language skills and 
another letter to knowledge of culture. Such a code might read as 
follows: 

L = Listening comprehension R = Reading comprehension 



Let us further assume that the district has been able to define a 
sequence of exactly 97 proficiency steps for each of the basic skills. 
Statements describing these proficiency steps are contained in a 
document that is available to students, parents, counselors, and other 
interested persons. At the end of the first year of instruction, the 
teacher can prepare a simple progress report for each student. The 
following are examples of such reports, one for a student who excels 
in speaking and the other for a student who has progressed more 
rapidly in reading: 



Records of Achievement 



S = Speaking proficiency 



W= Writing proficiency 



C = Cultural knowledge 



Johnny 



Susie 

Achievement 



Skill 

L 

S 

R 

W 

C 



Achievement 
(in number of steps} 



SkUl ( in number of steps) 



26 

31 

12 

9 

11 



L 

S 

R 

W 



C 



14 

13 

28 

25 

11 
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With such a report and with the document describing the 
proficiency steps for the program, students and parents have a far 
more precise means for measuring progress than they would with a 
traditional report card. 

Problems of articulation are substantially diminished with such a 
reporting system. For those students who transfer in their second 
year of foreign language study to another school within the district 
or to any other district that uses the same proficiency steps, the new 
teacher knows exactly at what point instruction should be resumed. 

In addition to the advantages of using proficiency steps in 
evaluating and improving articulation, assessing student achievement 
by this means facilitates the individualization of instruction. Each 
student knows exactly what he must do at any given point before 
proceeding to the next step. He may be allowed to proceed at his 
own pace, or he may be placed in a group to work wifh other 
students who are at his achievement level. 



chapter 7 

Description of Course Sequences 
and Learning Activities 

If a foreign language program is to be successful, its general 
characteristics must be understood not only by the teachers involved 
but also by other staff members, by students and parents, and by 
members of the governing board of the school district _ 

Teaching according to instructional objectives or expected profi- 
ciencies and utilizing agreed-upon testing programs or textbook 
materials are important methods of improving instruction and 
facilitating articulation. However, these methods are detailed and 
technical in nature; despite their usefulness, they do not meet the 
need to describe elements of a foreign language program in broader 
and more general terms. Descriptions of course sequences and 
learning activities are more valuable for this purpose. 

Descriptions of Course Sequences 

Descriptions of course sequences provide concise outlines of the 
essential characteristics of specific courses of study. They may 
contain several elements; e.g, course descriptions, special character- 
istics, time allotments, and materials. 

Course Designatioiis 

Course designations are titles. They are most commonly expressed 
in terms of a specific language and broad levels of instruction; for 
example, "Third-Year French,” "Intermediate German,” and "Span- 
ish 5.” The value of a designation can be increased if it describes 
briefly the nature or the purpose of the course; for example, 
"Conversational French,” “Scientific German,” and "Spanish for 
Native Speakers.*’ 

Special Characteristics of Connes 

A description of the special characteristics of courses may include 
information about such elements as the content of instruction, 
pacing, or whether the courses will be recognized for college credit 
The description may also include criteria for student performance 
and comparisons with the characteristics of other courses in the same 
language. 
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Time Allotments 

The time allotment is given in terms of minutes per day and days 
per week for each course. This is particularly important in developing 
an understanding of courses offered before grade nine, when time 
allotments may vary widely. 

Materials 

A brief description of the materials used in each course includes 
the designation of specific content or units of work at each course 
level. The equipment intended for use with the materials in the 
classroom may also be listed. This equipment may include overhead 
projector, screen, tape recorder, phonograph, filmstrip and/or movie 
projector, tape splicing kit, and so forth. 

Other Items to Be Indaded in Coune Descriptions 

There may be local factors that significantly affect the nature of 
instruction. Descriptions of such factors may include a listing of 
community resources, such as museums, libraries, consulates, 
archives, or landmarks; names of outstanding persons who are 
available as classroom resource persons; and lists of extracurricular 
activities. Or they may mention special programs, such as a provision 
for high school students who are outstanding in a foreign language to 
assist teachers at the junior higli or elementary school levels or to act 
as tutors to individual students. 

Chart Form for Course Sequence Description 

The description of course sequences may be organized into an 
outline or a chart that is brief enough to fit on a single sheet of 
paper. The advantages of the chart form are that ( 1 ) the information 
presented is easy to read, thus facilitating overview and comparison; 
and (2) charts may be easily and inexpensively reproduced for wide 
distribution. 

Copies of the course sequence chart can be useful in many ways. 
Teachers may feel a sense of security in having their responsibility 
for course content specified. Making the charts available to students 
may help them to understand teachers’ expectations. School coun- 
selors, administrators, and parents may find that the charts clarify 
the nature of each foreign language course. Such charts obviously 
improve the articulation process between elementary and high 
schools, particularly when separate school districts are involved. In 
addition, the charts may help college personnel to interpret the 
accomplishments of entering students. 
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Descriptions of Learning Activities 

Foreign languages are currently taught according to many dif* 
fercnt approaches and methods of instruction. Often the name of a 
^ciflc approach, such as “direct method.” “sec-say,” or “audio- 
lingual,” is used to designate a wide variety of learning processes. To 
avoid misinterpretation and misunderstanding, descriptions of signifi- 
cant learning activities may be used instead. The following two 
examples illustrate this procedure: 

1. Students speak in choral groups, often imitating what the 
teacher rays. 

2. Students read short paragraphs and answer questions about 
them in writing. 

In addition to helping students, parents, counselors, and adminis- 
trators gain a clear picture of what a particular foreign language 
program is like, these descriptions may help teachers in the process 
of planning and conducting their lessons. The following list of 
learning activities provides guidance to the teacher while at the same 
time describing the nature of the program. 

The student will do the following: 

1. Repeat the account of a brief incident as he hears it read, phrase 
by phrase. 

2. Retell aloud such an incident after having repeated it. 

3. Participate, with a fluent speaker, in a dialogue about a specific 
situation. 

4. Read a familiar text aloud. 

5. Write a famfliar text from dictation. 

6. Rewrite a simple narrative containing familiar material, making 
simple changes in tense. 

7. Do orally and in writing exercises that involve a limited 
manipulation of number, gender, word order, tense, replace- 
ment, negation, interrogation, command, comparison, and 
possession.' ■; 

It should be emphasized that while descriptions of course 
sequences or learning activities may be a helpful means for 
communicating the general nature of certain courses, they are not 
substitutes for the establishment of behavioral objectives and 
proficiency, statements or for the agreement to use common tests or 
textbooks. 



^Language Instruction. Prepared by Brooks, Hockett, and O’Rourke, pp. 24-25. 



chapter 8 

Adoption of Textbook Materials 

Ideally, a course of study in a foreign lan^age should be 
established by accomplishing the following tasks in the following 
order: 

1. Assessment of needs 

2. Determination of goals 

3. Sequencing of desired proficiencies 

4. Preparation of instructional objectives 

5. Selection of textbook materials to implement the objectives 

Actually, the process of building a course of study seldom takes 
place in this way. Too often the first step in establishing a foreign 
language program may be selection of textbook materials. That 
selection then constitutes not only the first but also the one and only 
step in defining the curriculum. 

The concept of “textbook” in foreign language education has 
expanded in recent years to include not only the textbook but also 
audiotapes, recordings, workbooks, picture cards, tests, posters, 
films, and a variety of other materials, all of which comprise an 
Instructional package. Publishers are fond of describing these 
packages as “multimedia,” “integrated,” and “sequential.” Packages 
sometimes contain sufficient content to be used for six or more yeare 
of instruction. Many publishers claim not only that the content is 
presented in a sequence effective for learning but also that the 
sequence provides systematic review of vocabulary and grammati^ 
concepts. All claim that their packages offer an effective means for 
implementing a successful foreign language pro^m. 

Each package ot materials consists of a unique body of content. 
This content includes the specific topics on which communication is 
to be centered and the specific vocabulary, grammar, and phonology 
to be studied. The nature and extent of this content as well as the 
sequence in which the content is presented are different for each 
package. 

Thus, once teachers choose a particular package, they are largely 
bound to it, for it is not easy for them to create their own sequences 
using some lessons from one package and some from another. 
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Foreign language teachers arc used to this restriction, however, for 
they have generally followed the instructional sequence of only one 
basic textbook. Because the new packages arc so complete, teachers 
seldom feel the need to search for supplementary materials. Thus, 
even this area of choice — the freedom to choose supplementary 
materials - is reduced when a modern package of basic materials is 
selected. 

Ideally, teachers should plan the foreign language course content 
before they select materials. Instead, they usually choose the 
textbook package, accepting it as the plan for content. If they have 
chosen well, the content of the materials is compatible with the 
program’s objectives - whether these have been expressed or not. 
However, most of the foreign language packages currently on the 
market suffer one mjyor deficiency - they do not state instructional 
objectives in terms of expected student behaviors nor do they 
describe expected proficiencies. 

Thus, for example, students in the beginning classes of two 
different teachers may “cover” the same number of units in the samfc 
package of materials; yet, they may not be able to use that content 
in the same way. Indeed, after a certain amount of study, the 
accomplishments of the two classes may differ widely. 

When objectives or expected proficiencies have not been defined, 
the items in a single package of basic materials determine the content 
of instruction. However, these items do not determine what students 
are expected to do with that content. 

Obviously, if continuity, sequence, and smooth articulation arc to 
be achieved in a foreign language program, both content and 
proficiency must be defined. If this has not been done, a single 
textbook package can do nothing more than ensure uniformity of 
content in a foreign language program. 

Only one package of basic materials should be adopted for use in 
any one foreign language sequence. This is important, even when the 
entire program is taught by one teacher. When more than one teacher 
is involved - whether in the same school, in different schools in the 
same district, or in different districts - a mutual agreement to use a 
single textbook package is even more desirable. 



chapter 9 

Adoption of Achievement Tests 

Teachers have long been admonished: “Don’t teach to the test!” 
This admonition deser\'es to be challenged. If a test accurately 
measures achievement of desired objectives, then the teacher should 
indeed teach to the test; that is, he should provide learning activities 
that give students the opportunity to practice the behavior that will 
ultimately be evaluated. The learning activities should not only have 
content that corresponds to the evaluation but they should also be 
cast in the same format as the evaluation. 

Tests should be constructed to sample specific concepts or skills 
contained in given instructional objectives. The teacher should not, 
of course, limit his teaching or the student’s practice to the specific 
items sampled in the test. 

There are four major types of language tests: prognostic, progress, 
achievement, and proficiency. Each has its own characteristics and 
applications. This chapter deals with progress and achievement tests 
only. A progress test measures a student’s or group’s mastery of 
concepts taught in the classroom and language laboratory as part of a 
specific set of materials or course of study. An achievement test 
measures what the student or group has learned without reference to 
any specific course of study or set of materials. 

The performance of students in the foreign language classroom is 
under continuous evaluation by the teacher. Such evaluation may be 
uncoordinated — that is, it may be limited to what an individual 
teacher does in his own classroom independent of other teachers — 
or it may be coordinated as part of a specified course of study. 



Uncoordinated Testing 

Whether a teacher wants to or not, he is constantly forming and 
communicating evaluation of student performance. When he corrects 
a verb form, a pronunciation, or a spelling; when he gives a brief 
word of praise; and even when he makes no comment, he is 
communicating his assessment of performance. He may also record 
his assessment as part of a testing program. 
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Teachermade Tests 

Beyond everyday evaluation, many teachers create more for- 
malized means of assessment. These may consist of brief quizzes or 
midterm or semester examinations to measure progress on specific 
units of work or achievement at key points in the course of study. 

Tests Accompanying Textbook Materials 

Teachers also use tests that accompany basic foreign language 
teaching materials. These may include unit quizzes as well as tests of 
larger bodies of content. They are usually easy to administer and 
score. However, they rarely specify expected performance; rather, 
they are usually limited to testing only the student’s knowledge of 
the course content. 

Disadvantages of Uncoordinated Testing 

Althougii every teacher should be encouraged to maintain a 
program of continuous evaluation, tests created by an individual 
teacher are likely to be highly subjective if they are created 
independently of the goals and objectives of his colleagues in the 
department and in the district. Such tests are not likely to be 
coordinated with the foreign language program and will result in 
evaluations that do little more than reflect each teacher’s own 
emphasis or point of view. 

Tests that accompany basic textbooks are often objective, but if 
the interpretation of the results is highly subjective, these tests may 
be of little aid in evaluating a student’s proficiency. Likewise, if the 
published tests do not reflect the objectives of the district’s f^preign 
language program, the results of such tests may present an erroneous 
picture of the success of that program. 

Coordinated Testing 

An effective means for establishing agreed-upon standards for 
measuring expected student achievement within a given foreign 
language program is the use of a common system of evaluation by all 
teachers in that program. Basic to such a system is an agreed-upon 
series of tests and a common set of criteria for interpreting results. 
An agieed-upon series of tests may be acquired either through the 
purchase of standardized tests or through the preparation of tests by 
teachers participating in the program. 

Standardized Tests 

Several standardized tests of foreign language achievement are 
available for purchase.* Prepared by measurement specialists, each 
standardized test undergoes a process of careful refinement before it 



*See Appendix A. 
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is published. The test is administered to a sample of students who are 
representative of the population for whom the test is intended. After 
the instrument has shown itself to be a reliable measure, norms (i.e., 
standards) are established. These standards show in terms of test 
scores the achievement that can be expected of studvnts after a 
specified amount of foreign language study. 

The advantages of standardized tests are twofold: (1) valuable 
teacher time is not required to prepare the tests; and (2) a standard is 
provided by which the achievement of individual students may be 
compared with national norms. 

Standardized tests are designed primarily as achievement tests; 
that is, they attempt to measure a student’s ability or proficiency 
without regard to a specific course of study or set of materials. As 
such, they may not reflect some of the objectives of a local program, 
or they may give undue stress to some objectives while deempha- 
sizing the importance of others. Because they rely on a great number 
of courses of study for baseline data, such tests arc not considered 
reliable until students have all the commonest forms of a language at 
their disposal. In other words, such tests cannot be used during or at 
the end of most beginning courses, when both the need for 
evaluation and the enrollment are at their peak. 

Standardized tests are not intended to measure the achievement of 
individual students, nor are they designed to provide a means 
whereby specific problems (i.e., learning deficiencies) of individual 
students may be diagnosed. Furthermore, the objectives measured by 
standardized tests rarely match the objectives, explicit or implied, of 
a local foreign language program.^ The mismatch is often so great 
that using a standardized test in a foreign language program can be as 
unproductive as applying the rules of baseball to score a football 
game. 

The most effective use of standardized tests can probably be made 
when a school or school district, or perhaps an individual teacher, 
wants to know how students in a program compare as a group with 
similar students throughout the nation. Again, the value of such a 
comparison is questionable unless the objectives of the local program 
are parallel to those measured by the standardized test and unless the 
student population in the local situation resembles closely the sample 
that was used in constructing norms for the standardized test. 

Tests Prepared at the Local Level 

Tests should be based on the behavioral objectives or statements 
of proficiency for a given course of study. The objectives or 

^Instructional objectives in terms of specifle student behavior are rarely published by 
those who prepare standardized tests. 



proficiency statements constitute explicit descriptions of what 
students are expected to achieve; hence, they literally dictate the 
nature of the test. Constructing the test is a process of deciding what 
items are to be included and editing and integrating those items into 
a logical testing sequence; pretesting, analyzing pretest results to 
determine defective items, and replacing defective items; and 
establishing norms. Alternate forms of a test may also be needed; if 
so, the process is repeated for each alternate required. Although this 
process is not an easy one, the result will be an accurate and valid 
measurement of student proficiency. 

As with the creation of objectives or statements of proficiency, all 
teachers in a foreign language program should be involved in the 
preparation of tests for the students in that program. If the teachers 
are brouglit together in a workshop, they can all contribute test 
items after a general outline has been created for the test series. If 
items arc written by only a few teachers, then the other teachers 
should act as an advisory body. Before establishing the content of 
specific tests in a scries, it may be helpful to decide how many tests 
arc to be prepared and at what point in the course of study they arc 
to be given. It is best to begin by preparing a test that is to be used 
early in the instructional program in which items on each of the 
foreign language skills may be included. The effectiveness of this test 
can then be assessed before others in the scries arc prepared. 

A major advantage of involving all teachers in the test preparation 
process is that they may actually be able to administer test segments 
as they arc written. This will not only serve as a way of evaluating 
the eff^cctivcncss of individual items, but it will also help the teachers 
determine whether the test is satisfactory; i.c., that it docs measure 
how well the students have attained the objectives set for the class. 

A school, school district, or combination of districts may prepare 
tests that suit their needs. As the tests are administered, records of 
performance can be maintained and normative data established. 
These data will have far more value for teachers than the norms that 
accompany standardized tests. 

Many of the advantages of preparing achievement tests on the 
local level hafC already been stated. Paramount among these is the 
fact that preparing them brings teachers together to talk about 
performance expectations. Such dialogues arc the first and most 
important steps in smooth articulation. Beyond this, these achieve- 
ment tests tend to measure what most of the teachers involved feci is 
important. The tests tend to be accepted even by teachers who hold 
philosophies of foreign language education that arc at variance from 
the others. Further, the tests can be modified to increase their 
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effectiveness, to allow for the special needs of students, and to 
correspond to changes in the objectives for the program. 

A viable testing program should be based upon clearly stated 
objectives and should include a variety of testing procedures, 
including subjective and objective evaluations. Considerable care 
must be exercised in selecting or constructing tests, and the results 
obtained with those tests must be recorded and maintained as a 
means of evaluating student progress and the effectiveness of the 
program. 



SECTION III 



IMPLEMENTING A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



Successful implementation of a foreign language 
program requires the cooperative efforts of all 
members of a school’s educational staff and of the 
students, parents, and other members of the 
community. This section of the Framework offers 
some suggestions for putting into effect a well- 
designed program. 



chapter 10 

Coordination of Foreign 
Language Programs 

Every team needs leadership if it is to function as a team. 
Successful articulation in a foreign language program comes about 
througli the cooperative efforts of many persons, but the responsi- 
bility for coordination should rest with one individual alone. For 
example, if a program exists in only one high school, the department 
head or an administrator can coordinate the program by working 
with the teachers in the department. 

Coordination is more complicated when language courses are 
tauglit in two or more schools and at both the elementary and high 
school levels. In this case, who will coordinate the planning so that 
one course level builds logically on the previous one? Who will see 
that the materials and teaching methods used are consistent with a 
planned sequence? Teachers, left on their own, will use a variety of 
textbooks and methods to achieve differing objectives. Multiplicity 
of purpose and diversity in implementation can be eliminated only 
when a qualified person is assigned to coordinate the entire foreign 
language program. His title may be coordinator, consultant, super- 
visor, or director, but his role is clear. 

Duties of the Coordinator 

The coordinator works with energy, patience, flexibility, and skill 
to mold a heterogeneous group of teachers and students into a 
homogeneous language instruction program. He must use more 
persuasion than authority and must be creative in planning, 
competent in implementation, and resourceful in interpretation. The 
effective foreign language coordinator may do any or all of the 
following in his efforts to develop a well-organized program: 

1. Work with committees to develop courses of study and 
curriculum guides, and plan course content and sequence in 
cooperation with these committees. 

2. Confer with teachers, improving morale by providing recogni- 
tion and praise for effective teaching and by discussing 
solutions to instructional problems. 

3. Provide orientation and training for new teachers. 
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4. Arrange for teachers’ meetings, demonstration lessons, and 
interclass visitations. 

5. Assist in the initiation and planning of institutes and inservice 
workshops. 

6. Visit foreign language classes to observe learning conditions. 

7. Seek solutions to the problems of student learning and 
motivation. 

8. A.’Jsist in the review of criteria for evaluating students, 
discussing problems with teachers and helping to create or 
select and use evaluation instruments. 

9. Represent the teacher’s interests in the central administrative 
office, and interpret to the teacher administrative policies 
and requirements. 

10. Advise teachers and principals on the selection of instruc- 
tional materials for classrooms and language laboratories. 

11. Serve as adviser and resource person to the school or district 
business office in purchasing supplies and equipment for 
those in his area of responsibility. 

12. Assist in developing a library of current professional books 
and journals. 

13. Keep abreast of the latest legislation affecting foreign 
language education, and ensure that his district complies with 
legal requirements. 

14. Screen candidates for foreign language teaching vacancies. 

15. Assist in providing leadership for professional groups related 
to foreign language education, and encourage language 
teachers to join local, regional, state, and national language 
organizations. 

16. Interpret the foreign language program to the community. 

17. Seek outside consultant help (from the State Department of 
Education, the office of the appropriate county superintend- 
ent of schools, and the like) when special assistance is required. 

Allocation of Time for Coordination 

Large school districts often employ a full-time coordinator while 
smaller districts usually do not. The amount of time allocated to 
coordination is generally determined by the number of schools 
involved. The dilemma of the part-time coordinator is acute. How 
much time, on a daily basis, is he to apportion to foreign 
languages - assuming he has other responsibilities as well? If he must 
teach as well as coordinate, then his schedule is fairly inflexible. How 
is he to visit classes that are in session at the same time he is 
teaching? How often is he to surrender his own classes to someone 
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else so that he can travel inside or outside the district? On the other 
hand, if a part-time foreign language coordinator is also a coordinator 
of another subject, a part-time counselor, or a part-time adminis- 
trator, then it is easier for him to visit all the foreign language classes 
in his district. Effective coordination takes place not when the 
coordinator is restricted to a rigid schedule, but rather when he is 
free to visit classrooms and perform his other functions according to 
need. 
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chapter 11 

Placement of Students in the Foreign 
Language Program 

Placement is the process of assigning students to appropriate 
levels of instruction in appropriate courses of study. The term 
usually refers to students who have already begun instruction and 
who are transferring from one class or one school to another. 
However, the term may be used equally well to describe the process 
of assigning students who are new to foreign language study. 

When students first indicate their desire to study a foreign 
language, it is important to help them choose a course of study that 
is appropriate to their needs. In some schools, there may be a wide 
selection of foreign language offerings; in others, especially in 
elementary schools, the selection may be limited. 

Helping Students Select Foreign Language Courses 

Regardless of the number of foreign language courses, all 
students and parents should be provided with information that 
describes the various offerings. This information may be printed in 
the form of a brochure, including excerpts from the descriptions of 
course sequences, or it may be presented orally at meetings or in 
individual student conferences with teachers, counselors, or 
administrators. 

Predicting Success in Foreign Language Study 

A wide range of criteria, from I.Q. to scores on standardized tests 
of arithmetic achievement, have been used as the basis for excluding 
large segments of the school population from foreign language study. 
Most of these criteria have little correlation with a student’s ability 
to acquire skill in using a foreign language, but they do provide an 
“objective” means for implementing the popular prejudice that 
foreign language study is only for the intellectual elite. 

Teachers and counselors should use extreme caution in attempt- 
ing to predict a student’s ability to succeed in a foreign language 
course. If it is desirable to have on hand some means for determining 
aptitude for foreign language study, then a standardized instrument, 
such as the Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery, should be used. 
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When the scores from the test are combined with a student’s grade 
point average, a fairly reliable prediction of success can be made.* 
But if a school operates on the principle that foreign language study 
has value for all students, including those who may not turn out to 
be high-level achievers, then there is probably little justification for 
administering a foreign language aptitude test. Rather, any student 
who indicates that he wants to learn a foreign language should be 
encouraged to enroll in a foreign language course and give it a try. 

Placing Students Within the Continuum of Study 

Schools and school districts should ensure that students progress 
in their foreign language study according to a continuous step-by- 
step sequence. Statements of objectives or expected proficiencies and 
series of agreed-upon evaluation instruments are ready-made means 
for evaluating the proficiency of any student. If such aids are not 
available, then some provision must be made to ensure appropriate 
placement when continuing students leave one class to enter another 
or when students from one school system enter another. 

Elementary schools that provide sequential courses of study in 
foreign languages often employ the technique of assigning pupils to 
the various levels of foreign language instruction according to their 
proficiency levels rather than according to their grade levels. When 
this is done, each student is placed at the level of foreign language 
instruction that is appropriate to his proficiency. However, the 
student’s age should also be considered in the placement process. 

Of critical importance is the placement of junior higli school 
students who have had foreign language instruction as elementary 
school pupils. To require these students to enroll in a beginning class 
at the junior high school level can completely undermine the efficacy 
of an elementary school foreign language program. Personnel in 
junior higli schools should recognize in two ways the skills that these 
students bring with them. They may evaluate their proficiency and 
place them appropriately in the regular program, or, when there is a 
large influx of students who have just graduated from elementary 
school, special tracks (i.e., special courses) may be created that are 
designed especially to build on the skills that these students already 
possess. 

Transfer students who enter during the school year also deserve 
careful placement. Either students’ records should contain informa- 
tion regarding their proficiency or an appropriate number of 



*Paul Pimslcur, Donald M. Sundland, and Ruth D. McIntyre, Under-Achievement in 
Foreign Language Learning, New York; Modern Language Assn, of America, 1966. 
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personnel in the foreign language department of the receiving school 
should evaluate each student for proper placement. 

Many junior higli schools offer beginning and intermediate classes 
on a nongraded basis, enrolling students with a wide range of age, 
grade, and ability levels. If the junior high schools in a given area are 
not cooperating with the senior higli schools in that area in a 
program of instruction that is designed according to agreed-upon 
objectives, proficiencies, or evaluation instruments, then the students 
involved may begin high school at various levels of achievement. This 
diversity is obviously a handicap to articulation. What are some 
positive practices that will help compensate for the fact that the 
junior and senior high schools are not participating in a cooperatively 
planned program? What practices will help make n smooth transition 
for the incoming students from junior high school? The following 
suggestions in this regard are directed to school personnel with 
administrative, counseling, and teaching responsibilities: 

1. Administrators may provide special classes that are limited to 
students who have studied foreign language in junior higli 
school. Obviously, this should be done only if it would be 
detrimental to the incoming students to be integrated with 
students whose previous foreign language experience was 
acquired at the senior higli school level. 

2. Counselors may request junior high schools to furnish data 
regarding foreign language course work completed, test scores, 
and teachers’ recommendations for placing students. Foreign 
language teachers should meet with counselors and make their 
recommendations known. 

3. In planning work for their new classes, teachers may carefully 
adjust instruction to the needs of the students. Teachers’ 
attitudes strongly influence the adjustment of students who are 
new to the senior high school. An encouraging and purposeful 
approach will help students who may be overwhelmed by the 
new situation. A feeling of security can be fostered if the 
teacher mentions personal acquaintanceship with specific junior 
high school teachers. Students may also benefit from an 
orientation that develops their understanding of the senior higli 
school teacher’s procedures and expectations regarding assign- 
ments, study habits, tests, and grading practices. 



[ chapter 12 

j. 

Scheduling of Foreign Language 
Instruction 

Just as the grinding of prescription lenses must be done to fit the 
individual, so should schedules be designed to meet the instructional 
needs of students. 

Time Allotments 

Many factors affect the amount of time that should be allotted to 
the study of foreign languages. Among these are the ages and needs 
of the students, the objectives of the course, and the nature and 
organization of the school curriculum. In general, elementary schools 
are already able to provide flexibility in scheduling, and many high 
schools are experimenting to achieve a similar flexibility by 
eliminating reliance upon the traditional but rigid bell schedule. 

Elementary Schools 

Time allotments for foreign language instruction in the elementary 
school vary from school to school in number of hours per week. 
Whatever the amount of this allotment, instruction should be 
scheduled on a daily basis. This is especially important if the pupils 
are to make continuous progress. 

Instruction may be provided by the regular classroom teacher or 
by a teacher who travels from one classroom to another. 

Instruction by the regular classroom teacher. When the regular 
I classroom teacher teaches the foreign language, scheduling may be 

very flexible. Some teachers choose to integrate the instruction into 
other subjects or activities; others prefer to keep it separate. 
Whichever the approach, teachers should remember that regularity 
and frequency of practice are critical to the learning of any skill, 
including proficiency in a foreign language. 

Flexibility cannot be maintained, of course, if the teacher uses 
television as part of the foreign language course, in this case, the time 
for the lesson is rigidly set by the broadcast .schedule. . 
i Teachers and administrators ought to be reminded that foreign 

languages should be taught only by teachers who are competent in 
the language concerned. The assumption is sometimes made that 
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because the pupils are young and are in the beginning stages of 
language study, their teacher need not be as proficient as the teacher 
of advanced students. This is simply not so. If the elementary school 
teacher is not fluent in a foreign language, he should not be expected 
or allowed to teach it. 

Instruction by traveling teachers. A teacher who is fluent in a 
foreign language may teach in more than one classroom. In some 
cases, this is a regular classroom teacher who, in addition to teaching 
a foreign language to his own pupils, instructs one or two other 
classes, perhaps at the same grade level. In other cases, a specialist 
teacher is employed for the sole purpose of providing foreign 
language instruction. 

The larger the number of classes served by one specialist teacher, 
the more difficult - and hence rigid - is the scheduling. If necessary, 
however, visitation schedules can be varied, often by exchanging the 
time allocations of two classes. 

Grades Seven and Eight 

California law now requires that foreign language courses be 
offered in grades seven and eight. However, the nature of scheduling 
in elementary schools that include grades seven and eight may differ 
from the scheduling in junior high schools that include these grades. 

Generally, continuity is easily provided for elementary school 
pupils entering grade seven who have had foreign language instruc- 
tion at preceding grade levels. When grades seven and eight are part 
of the junior higli school, provision should be made to ensure that 
seventh grade students who are continuing their language study are 
not enrolled in classes with seventh grade students who are 
neophytes. 

High Schools 

Most higli schools schedule foreign language courses for approxi- 
mately five hours of instruction per week. This time is usually 
apportioned in equal daily periods. A strong argument can be made 
for maintaining this allotment and this apportionment despite the 
current experimentation with modular and flexible scheduling. 

Because foreign language learning consists of acquiring a set of 
skills, regular and frequent practice in these skills is required. In this, 
the foreign language learner is like the athlete in training, the 
musician, or any other professional who wishes to improve a skill: all 
need regular and frequent practice. When schools adopt flexible 
scheduling, the administration often assumes that every department 
will want to vary the amount of time it allocates daily to instruction. 
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^ Because of the nature of their subject, however, some foreign 

I language teachers may not want to use flexible scheduling. 

I Clustering of Courses 

Another kind of flexibility in scheduling deserves to be inves- 
tigated by administrators. This has to do with the clustering of 
various courses so that courses at the same level may be offered at 
the same time. 

Because individual students learn at individual rates, there is a 
wide range of difference in proficiency among students, even shortly 
after the beginning of a foreign language class. Those who are 
progressing more slowly are indeed progressing, but because their 
; progress trails that of others, they often become discouraged and 

; usually give up foreign language study as soon as they can. If these 

students could be grouped so that their progress was not continually 
being compared with that of the faster-learning students, or if 
individualized programs could be developed to allow students to 
move at their own pace, they could feel joy and pride in their 
success. 

This kind of grouping can be accomplished when classes in the 
same language and at the same level are scheduled at the same time. 
Let us assume that a school has two Spanish teachers on its staff and 
that there are four beginning Spanish classes in a year. Traditionally, 
these four classes would be distributed throughout the day, and all 
four might well be assigned to one of the teachers. The reasons for 
such an arrangement relate more to administrative and teacher 
convenience than to student benefits. Let us assume, however, that 
the four classes are scheduled so that two take place in the early 
morning and two in the late morning, with each of the teachers 
conducting one of the classes at each of these times. Now an element 
of flexibility is introduced that would otherwise be impossible. 

First of all, the teachers may alternate in teaching the classes. This 
can provide a salutary effect on articulation, since to do this they 
must talk to one another; indeed, even plan with one another. More 
importantly, however, they can group students by shifting them 
from one class to another. Thus, those students who are learning 
more slowly may be placed in one class and the faster learners in the 
other. In this case the teachers might still want to alternate in 
teaching the four groups, or they might discover other valuable 
procedures that would be facilitated by the flexibility achieved 
through cluster scheduling. 

Obviously, there are many undesirable side effects and even 
negative aspects to this kind of scheduling, but experimentation in 
this area is important for foreign language education. 
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chapter 13 

Use of Paraprofessionals 

Thousands of paraprofessionals are now assisting teachers in 
California classrooms. These assistants come from colleges, high 
schools, and the community. Some are paid; others contribute their 
services on a volunteer basis. Among the college students, many are 
fulfilling assignments for their training as future teachers. 

A paraprofessional is a noncertificated person who assists directly 
in the educational process. The term designates classroom aides and 
assistants, tutors, and community workers in the field of education, 
but it does not refer to secretarial, custodial, or other noncertificated 
school service personnel. 

In the foreign language classroom, paraprofessionals may be 
utilized in several major ways: 

1. Tutoring small groups and individuals 

2. Performing administrative and clerical duties 

3. Preparing instructional materials according to the instructions 
given by the teacher 

Paraprofessionals work under the supervision of a credentialed 
person. They are not substitutes for classroom teachers, whose 
academic competence and proficiency in foreign language are 
essential to successful instruction. 

Paraprofessionals may be assigned a wide range of duties in the 
foreign language classroom. Although schools or school districts may 
wish to define the general role of classroom aides, the nature and 
extent of their activities should be flexible. Teachers should be 
encouraged to experiment and search for increasingly effective ways 
to use assistants in the classroom. 

Because classroom aides may not assume responsibility for 
planning or executing the instructional program, aides should 
generally be assigned only tasks that the teacher can easily supervise. 

Few classroom aides intend to make careers of their jobs. They are 
usually high school or college students or even parents who are 
seeking short-term or part-time employment. Thus, their length of 
service may be short. This means that teachers must frequently train 
new aides. A teacher cannot merely assign a task to a new aide and 
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expect it to be well performed. In addition to providing aides with an 
overall orientation to aims, objectives, and procedures, teachers 
should explain each assigned task thoroughly. When the task is 
completed, the teacher should help the aide evaluate his 
performance. 

Assigning Paraprofessionals Duties in the Foreign 
Language Classroom 

As foreign language teachers become more experienced in using 
the services of paraprofessionals in the classroom, they will discover a 
wide range of tasks to which aides may be assigned. The following 
suggestions indicate a few possibilities. 

Tutoring 

To help individuals or groups of students learn specific course 
content, aides may do the following: 

1 . Provide oral or written models for student imitation. 

2. Direct oral cr written pattern drilling. 

3. Cue responses in oral or written practice of dialogues and 
conversations. 

4. Assist students in the execution of assigned practice, including 
homework. 

5. Help students with special problems in specific skills. 

6. Assist the teacher in demonstrations and other instructional 
presentations, field trips, and club activities. 

Administration and “Housekeeping” 

To help relieve the teacher of certain routine administrative or 
“housekeeping” tasks, aides may do the following: 

1. Score tests. 

2. Correct homework. 

3. Operate equipment. 

4. Prepare bulletin boards. 

5. Take attendance. 

6. Record grades. 

Preparation of Materials 

To help in the preparation of materials, aides may do the 
following: 

1 . Type worksheets, tests, and the like. 

2. Prepare multiple copies. 

3. Mount visual aids. 



4. Record and edit audiotapes. 

5. Organize and file collections of visual aids. 

6. Research availability of supplementary materials. 

Selecting Paraprofessionals 

School districts generally assign the responsibility for selecting 
paraprofessionals to the district’s personnel division, to a personnel 
commission, or to principals. However, foreign language aides should 
be selected by the foreign language department, even when their 
function is limited to the performance of administrative and clerical 
duties. 

One member of the foreign language department should be made 
responsible for the evaluation of the foreign language proficiency of 
each candidate for employment. The candidate may prove himself 
qualified as an aide either (1) by scoring above a specified level on a 
standardized foreign language proficiency test; or (2) by demon- 
strating a level of proficiency that will satisfy a committee of 
teachers of the foreign language in question. 

Whatever means are used for evaluating proficiency, special 
attention should be given to the candidate’s oral fluency. Unless he 
has attained a liigh level of oral skill, a paraprofessional is of only 
limited use to a foreign language teacher. 

Several factors in addition to proficiency should be considered in 
selecting foreign language paraprofessionals: 

1. Enthusiasm for foreign language education 

2. Willingness to participate in preservice and inservice education 

3. Ability to be present regularly for designated days and hours of 
employment 

4. Ability to relate well to students and teachers. 

Training Foreign Language Paraprofessionals 

Most paraprofessionals remain at their jobs for a limited time. If a 
school or school district is to expect a consistently high level of 
performance from its paraprofessionals, it should involve them in a 
training program. Such a program should have two components: 
preservice training ana inservice training. 

Preservice Training 

The following elements may be included in the preservice 
component: 

1. Orientation to the total school program 

a. Philosophies, aims, objectives 

b. Procedures 



2. Definition of the genenil role of aides in the foreign language 
program 

a. Philosophy of foreign language instruction 

b. Methodology and materials employed 

3. Orientation to specific tasks to be performed in assigned 
classrooms 

a. Tutorial skills 

b. Clerical and administrative skills 

c. Skills in preparing materials as directed by the teacher 

Inservice Training 

Because the preservice training of paraprofessionals is likely to be 
brief, continuous inservice training is also necessary. This may take 
place in meetings and workshops for groups of aides, or it may be 
provided informally by each classroom teacher. 

When the teacher alone is responsible for the inservice training of 
the aides who work with him, he should be certain to do the 
following: 

1. Reinforce the knowledge, concepts, and skills developed in the 
preservice training. 

2. Review frequently the effectiveness of the aide’s performance 
and discuss it with him. 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of Paraprofessionals 

Several studies conducted on reading skills in English indicate 
gains in student learning when paraprofessionals are employed.' 
Whether the use of foreign language paraprofessionals has a similar 
effect is yet to be determined. 

Although districts and schools may not be prepared to conduct 
studies that measure increases in learning resulting from employment 
of foreign language paraprofessionals, they can evaluate the perform- 
ance of individual classroom aides. This can be accomplished most 
effectively if teachers and aides know exactly what aides are 
supposed to do. A list of duties, described in terms of specific 
behaviors to be expected of aides, can be most helpful to the 
evaluation process. Whether or not such lists exist for an entire 
school, the specific duties to be performed in the classroom should 
be established cooperatively by the teacher and the aide who will be 
working together. Both the teacher and the aide should understand 
the acceptable level of performance before any task is begun. The 

'prank Riessman and Alan Gartner, “New Careers and Pupil Learning." CTA Journal, 
LXV (March, 1969), 6-9. 
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time spent in defining these levels before evaluation is begun will 
help to avoid misunderstandings at the time of evaluation. 

Using Students as Classroom Aides 

Teachers have long used the services of students to perform many 
of the routine administrative and “housekeeping” tasks of classroom 
management, but they have been reluctant to have students perform 
tasks related to instruction or the preparation of materials. 

While he is in school, each student should spend his time m 
ktivities that help him learn. Teachers should experiment more 
actively in using students as teaching assistants because research 
indicates that when a student is placed in the role of tutor, bis own 
learning is increased. Both the student and his tutor should be 
consulted regarding their feelings about the tutoring arrangement. 

Quick learners may be used to assist slow learners in the same 
class; advanced-level students may be used to help beginners; or high 
school students may assist in elementary or junior high school 
classes. The possibilities are unlimited, and the potential for 
improving instruction seems great. Further experience will help to 
provide evidence of the value of this use of students in the classroom. 



A 




SECTION IV 



INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 



T}ie Structure of education in the United States is 
designed for instructing groups, not individuals. 
Yet, educators are well aware that only individuals 
learn. The problem, then, is to organize the 
instruction of groups so that individuals may learn 
at their individual rates, according to their individ- 
ual styles, and to meet their individual needs. 






chapter 14 

Programmed Learning and 
Computer-assisted Instruction 

It is in the nature of man to leam. The central task of education is 
to determine what ought to be learned and to develop means to 
maximize the effectiveness of instruction. 

Programmed learning (PL) refers to the planned sequencing of 
instmction to provide opportunities for learning that are as effective 
as possible for each learner. Computer-assisted instruction (CAl) 
utilizes electromechanical means to modify a progiammed sequence 
of instruction according to the needs of individual learners. 

The success of PL and CAI can be judged by the extent to which 
the following principles are implemented: 

1. The subject to be taught is thoroughly analyzed, and the most 
efficient means of presentation are employed. Studies of the 
following aspects of foreign language instruction are available: 
linguistic analyses of the native language and the language to be 
learned, with a systematic comparison of the two; clear 
specification of the skills and modalities involved in language 
learning; a comparison between the acquisition of the native 
language and the acquisition of a second language; the most 
effective order of presentation; and the kinds of activities 
required of the learner to achieve fluency.* 

2. The students who are to participate in the language learning 
experience are evaluated in terms of their aptitudes for 
successful language study and in terms of their capacities for 
developing self-critical abilities. Tests of this type in the foreign 
language field are now available and are widely used.^ 

3. The overall objectives of the instructional program are clearly 
stated, and the behavioral abilities of the student at each 
plateau within the program are specified. Some efforts have 



. ^Spanish:. Contemporary Methodology. Summarized by David M. Feldman and Walter 
D. Kline. Waltham, Mass.; Blaisdell Publishing Co., Inc., 1969. 

■ 2 

For example, Paul Pimsleur, Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1966; and John Carroll and Stanley Sapbn, Modern Language Aptitude 
rejfj, New York: Psychological Corp., 1959. 
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been made in this area in the foreign language field, but more 
needs to be done.^ 

4. Step-increment learning is the basic procedure used.'* Each step 
of the program must be performable exclusively on the basis of 
the knowledge and ability gained through the preceding steps in 
the program. 

5. The student’s progress through the program is controlled in the 
sense that the learner may not proceed from one step to 
another until he has acquired the appropriate skills. However, 
the student himself is taught to be the judge of his performance 
and is provided with the means for self-pacing. 

By teaching in accordance with these principles, a teacher in the 
classroom can be offering programmed instruction. However, under 
these conditions the individual learner is unable to control the pacing 
of the program, and he is not able to review immediately any of his 
own weak points. These principles can be implemented only in 
individualized instruction, and such individualized instruction can 
only take place between an individual tutor and a student. 

The learner should be active rather than passive, with much of his 
activity consisting of frequent repetition of the material. Practice 
must take place in the widest possible range of contexts, and positive 
rewards should be provided as conect responses are given. 

Clearly, this ideal student-tutor relationship is difficult to achieve 
in the mass educational process. With programmed learning, however, 
it is now possible to attain this objective. 

Cybernetic Aspects of Instructional Technology 

In 1950 Norbert Wiener published his important analysis of the 
application of technology to the resolution of human problems.^ 
From his analysis, one can conclude that the real purpose for 
applying electromechanical concepts and equipment to modem 
instmction is to liberate the teacher from purely mechanical and 
physical functions so that he may participate in those creative 
activities that no machine can perform. 

Learning specialists tell us that the human being can succeed in 
learning only when he is able, by means of “feedback,” to adjust his 
learning approach to the requirements imposed by the learning task. 



^The best list in terms of language proficiency is the set of focuses used in the MLA-ETS 
proficiency tests. 

*Cf. John Canoll, Programmed Self-Instruction in Mandarin Chinese. Wellesley, Mass.: 
Language Testing Fund, 1963. 

^Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings. Boston: Houghton-Mifilin Co., 
1950. 
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This may be represented by the following diagram: 




The experienced classroom teacher will readily admit that, 
although he may possess the theoretical and practical knowledge 
necessary to organize the material to be taught, student achievement 
often fails to reach the goals he has set. The teacher cannot 
constantly adjust learning procedures' and methods according to the 
minute-to-minute feedback from each of his 30 or 40 students. 

Better results are often obtained when the teacher elects to assist 
individual pupils on a one-to-one tutorial basis. Here the teacher is in 
fact making just such minute-to-minute adjustments, and learning is 
much more definitely assured. It is not that the teacher does not 
know how to translate this one-to-one efficiency into the one-to-40 
situation in the classroom: rather it is that to do so requires sensory 
capacities and speed and accuracy of response that are impossible for 
a single human being. 

The lightning rapidity of the computer, of course, handles such 
problems easily, but no matter how awesome its performance, the 
computer cannot replace the teacher in establishing educational 
objectives, creating and organizing materials, and motivating pupils 
to learn. The purpose of PL-CAI, then, is to define more clearly 
which functions are most effectively performed by the teacher and 
which functions are most effectively performed by the machine. 

The science of cybernetics, by focusing upon the usefulness of 
electromechanical devices within a clearly defined area, suggests a 
“rehumanization” of the teacher. That is, it suggests that the teacher 
may be relieved of the routine, mechanical aspects of instmction to 
relate directly to students. When teachers understand instructional 
technology, the proper use of its equipment, and the limits of its 
functions, they need no longer approach it with trepidation. Rather, 
they can appreciate the important ways in which it enriches the 
educational experience and assists them in realizing the full measure 
of their talents. 
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The Psychological Basis of Instructional Technology 

To further understand the intellectual basis ofPL-CAI, we should 
examine various relationships between the teacher and his students. 
Two fundamental types of relationship may be distinguished: 
interactive and one-way. Within each relationship, two functions can 
be noted: expressive and instrumental. Each has a specific place in 
the educational process. 

The one-way relationship, as exemplified in television instruction 
or the traditional lecture, limits the amount of feedback from the 
student. It may succeed in transferring large quantities of informa- 
tion to large numbers of learners but it is one-way; in this situation, 
the teacher cannot respond to the special needs of individual 
learners. In the interactive relationship, exemplified by classroom 
discussion or small-group tutorial sessions, the learner profits from 
his role as an active communicator, but less information is imparted 
and to fewer students. 

The expressive function of either relationship involves a real and 
vital contact between teacher and student. This contact serves to 
create both the motivation and the atmosphere for productive 
learning. The instrumental function is the process of imparting skills. 
To achieve maximum effectiveness, foreign language instruction 
should use both of the functions and relationships just described. 

If we match the various aspects of foreign language instruction 
against these relationships, we find a fairly clear differentiation 
between the instrumental (machine) and expressive (teacher) 
functions. We also discover that the success of instrumental functions 
depends upon control.® We can write superb materials, teach them 
brilliantly, and motivate students beyond all expectations. But if 
insufficient, inaccurate, or uncontrolled practice is allowed, the 
resultant learning is far from the desired objective. 



®CarroU offers a valuable definition of “control”: 

The word control as used by behavioral scientists has probably been misunderstood in 
some quarters. Behavioral scientists do not seek to ''contror* behavior in the sense of 
''pulling the strings" like a puppeteer. They do not pretend to be "Big Brothers" arbitrarily 
dictating the behavior of students. The notion of "control" is better thought of as akin to 
the notion of "guiding" or "arousing" behavior. If appropriately designed, a learning 
situation can guide or arouse the formation of new response tendencies - tendencies which 
the student usually wishes to acquire in any case. Matters can be ananged in such a way that 
these new responses will come under the control of certain stimuli The control, then, is to 
be exercised by stimuli (spoken words, printed problems, etc.) rather than by the teacher or 
anyone else who sets himself up as an arbitrary dictator. 

John CanoU, "A Primer of Programmed Instruction in Foreign Language Teaching," 
//L4£, 1(1963), 137. 
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PL-CAI and Instructional Objectives 

When learning is directed by a teacher alone, use of instructional 
objectives is important to the effectiveness of instruction. When 
learning is assisted by a computerized program, specification of the 
behavior expected of students is indispensable. Without such 
specification, the program itself simply cannot be built. 

The specification of expected behavior for programmed instruc- 
tion in foreign languages entails the following: 

1. A detailed linguistic description of the target language to be 

learned 

2. A detailed contrastive linguistic analysis of the target language 

and the student’s native language 

3. A detailed analysis of each linguistic feature of the target 

language with respect to the skills involved 

Some fundamental descriptive and structural studies of these three 
elements already exist and provide complete analyses of native and 
target languages as well as specification of points of contrast and the 
nature of interlingual interference. Moreover, these same studies 
provide an understanding of the internal hierarchy within each 
language at each of the levels of its structure: phonology, morpho- 
logy, syntax, and lexical items. 

Superimposed upon each of these structural components are 
categories of skills involved in learning them and in learning to use 
them in normal communication: 

1. Listening 

a. Auditory acuity 

b. Listening comprehension 

2. Speaking 

a. Production of utterances 

b. Speaking with meaning 

3. Reading 

a. Perception 

b. Comprehension 

4. Writing 

a. Production 

b. Writing with meaning 

Although the forming of habits in using a foreign language is 
emphasized in the beginning stages of language learning, not all 
native or second language learning is entirely a matter of habit 
formation. The ultimate aim is to develop the kind of fluency that 
can come only after the habit-forming stage has been transcended 
when abilities to analyze and create are called into play. 
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To be effective in foreign language teaching, a program must 
provide for the following: 

\. Audiovisual presentation. Since the behavioral expectations for 
any foreign language program include competence in both 
speaking and writing, the program must provide means for 
presenting both audi'.ory and graphic language as well as 
pictorial stimuli. The complete system must contain provisions 
for integrating both the auditory and visual components. 

2. Immediate confirmation of responses. The program must be so 
arranged that every response of the learner is immediately 
confirmed as correct or incorrect. 

3. Provision for student response. The program must provide an 
opportunity for the student to construct his own responses to 
given stimuli while at the same time providing for the controlled 
responses that lead up to this spontaneous activity. 

4. Provision for repetition. The program must provide the student 
with the opportunity to repeat any given step, or frame, as 
often as necessary until the specified level of performance has 
been achieved. Similarly, the program should be able to 
interpret why a student may be having difficulty with a given 
frame and what influence this difficulty is likely to have on 
succeeding frames. Once this interpretation is made, the 
program should have the capacity to adjust the presentation to 
account for the difficulty. Thus, in some cases, a return to 
certain earUer frames is indicated as a review; in others, a 
special sequence of frames must be completed before the 
student can proceed to the next frame of the regular sequence. 

5. Provision for independence. The program must provide for the 
gradual withdrawal of specific models and major cues. This 
permits the student to begin the transition from the essentially 
manipulative aspect of the language learning process to the 
communication stage of natural language behavior. 

6. Provision for self-pacing. The learner should be able to control 
the speed of the program, including the speed of repetition and 
review. 

“Hardware” and “Software” 

Programmed leaming/computer-assisted instruction (PL<)AI) is 
customarily divided into two components. The first, called “hard- 
ware,” refers to electromechanical equipment such as projectors, 
recorders, and computers. The second, called “software,” is the 
instructional cbnteiit of the prpgram. The instructional content is 
vastly more important than the equipment, but the equipment helps 
present the content in. the most efficient and effective way. 
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Together, the software and the hardware should do the following: 

1. Effect efficient communication between student and program. 

2. Make the content of the program responsive to what the 
student does. 

It must be emphasized from the outset that the tenn “machine” 
refers to whatever device is used to present the program. It may be 
electrical or mechanical; it may also be a textbook. Whatever device 
is used, it must always fulfill the general requirements of pro- 
grammed learning and the specific requirements of the program at 

I hand. 

I Automated Teaching in a Foreign Language Course of Study 

5 

\ In the final analysis each school district must decide what place 

automated instruction will assume in its foreign language program. 

i At present, the following four uses seem possible: 

1. PL-CAI as the sole vehicle of instruction 

2. PL-CAI as the main vehicle of instruction 

3. PL-CAI as a major complementary component of instruction 

4. PL-CAI as a minor adjunct to instruction 

The use of PL-CAI as the main vehicle of instruction may be 
effective when there is a need for courses in individual foreign 
languages for which student demand, though present, is insufficient 
to justify a full class in the subject, or when adequate teaching staff 
is unavailable. 

When PL-CAI is the main vehicle of instruction, it is usually in a 
foreign language program that is set up with a clear division of 
expressive and instrumental modalities, and it makes use of both the 
teacher and the programmed materials in their respective domains. 

When PL-CAI is a major complementary component of instruc- 
tion, it is assumed that ho change will take place in the traditional 
classroom setting, but that automated means will be employed from 
time to time in the classroom and perhaps also as the primary means 
of preparing home assignments. Districts that use PL-CAI in this way 
fail to recognize that it is an instructional method of its own and 
' cannot be added indiscriminately to a teaching program. Like the 

language laborato^, PL-CAI can become merely a novelty for the 
learner when it is used to supplement a program that has not been 
designed to accommodate it. 

The fourth use of PL-CAI — as a iriinor adjunct to instruction — is 
the least practical in view of the potential of the medium and its 
complexity. In this context, the irivestment of effort would bring 
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little benefit. Districts that envision PL-CAI in this capacity probably 
have no serious intention of restructuring their curriculums. 

Thus, the real choice seems to be between the first two uses of 
PL-CAI just described. Of these two, it would seem that for 
instruction in foreign languages, PL-CAI as the main vehicle of 
instruction is the more promising. 

Since PL-CAI is relatively new in foreign language instruction, a 
wide range of program packages is not yet available for purchase. 
However, since one of the major advantages of PL-CAI is its 
adaptability to each learning situation, many schools and districts 
will wish to consider creating their own programs and creating the 
hardware to match. 

In many cases, realistic cost estimates can be made only after the 
program has been written and the necessary hardware has been 
specified. The following are general cost estimates for PL-CAI 
progiams: 

1. Packaged programs including software only may cost from $10 
to $300 per unit. Such programs are usually in the format of 
programmed textbooks, requiring in some cases only two-track 
tape equipment, such as may be found in the audio-active- 
evaluative language laboratory. When no laboratory facilities of 
this type are available, the cost per unit for such equipment 
may be estimated at $250. 

2. Programs created locally involve several separate cost bases, 
including time spent in programming and field testing, hardware 
design, hardware acquisition or construction, and the like. No 
absolute figures are available, but some projects have been 
completed at a cost per frame of $15, including hardware. 

In developing a program, it is essential to begin with a careful 
definition of the objective and proceed to develop the software 
elements first. Specific hardware should be considered only in 
relation to its use in presenting the program effectively. 

In general, the cost of programmed instructional materials appears 
to be higher per unit than the cost of conventional textbooks. The 
hardware may be somewhat more complex than that of language 
laboratories currently in operation and consequently more expensive. 
But if we are right in attributing to PL-CAI the meaningful 
advantages oyer conventional instruction that have been discussed in 
this section, then the initial dollar investment may prove a bargain in 
the long run. 



chapter 15 

Student Contracts 



In the beginning levels of foreign language instruction, the learner 
has little opportunity to determine the content or the form of his 
study. Once he chooses a specific sequence, he proceeds along the 
same track toward accomplishment of the same goals as other 
students in that course. 

Although the designers of courses of study may choose vocabulary 
and determine the sequence by which structural components are 
presented, the learner has no options other than to vary the rate at 
which he will proceed. Not until the learner has achieved a relatively 
high level of proficiency is he able to select topics and procedures for 
study. This is possible when he has less need to focus on language as 
an end in itself - when he may use language more as a means for 
accomplishing other ends. 

Teachers who wish to provide advanced students with the 
opportunity to use foreign language skills in pursuit of individual 
interests may employ student contracts in their classes to individ- 
ualize instruction. Even if these are used, the course may contain a 
core or commonality of learning for which all students are 
responsible. 

When, a student takes on a contract, he enters into an agreement to 
achieve certain objectives of his own choice. Responsibility for 
fulfilling the contract’s terms rests with the, student, who may 
participate in a wide range of activities and use a wide variety of 
materials to meet his objectives. The teacher acts as a resource 
person, guiding students in their individual pursuits. 

Contracts may be of two types: prepared and evolving. 

Prepared Contracts 

A prepared contract is one that has been developed before thq 
student chooses it. The content may have been created by the 
teacher or by a previous student in the same course. Such a contract 
has the following characteristics: 

1 ; Title and classification of content provide a means of easily 
identifying the content of the contract and may describe 
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content in terms of subject and/or grammatical emphasis; e.g., 
“Idiomatic Expressions in German Related to Travel in 
Germany.” 

2. Proficiency emphasis serves to increase proficiency in one of the 
four skills, even when literary or other goals are being pursued 
at the same time; e.g., “Speaking.” 

3. The statement of objective describes the behavior to be 
expected of the student as proof that he has completed the 
contract. It should include the conditions under which perform- 
ance is to take place and the standards by which performance 
will be evaluated; e.g., “The student will present a ten-minute 
slide lecture to the class. The lecture should be based on no less 
than 15 slides depicting situations encountered while traveling 
in Germany, using no less than two idioms in describing each 
picture.” 

4. A list of suggested activities for accomplishing the objective is 
helpful and leaves the student free to choose the means by 
which he will complete the contract. The following is an 
example of such a list; 

a. Read Wie man in Deutschland billig fdhrt. 

b. Visit the public library to review slide collection. 

c. Interview local Lufthansa representative. 

d. Write to Germany for train and bus timetables. 

e. Visit local automobile club to secure explanation of 
European road signs. 

5. Resources may include not only physical resources, such as 
books, places, and agencies, but also persons with whom 
contact can be valuable. 

6. Time allotment indicates the maximum time allowed to 
complete the contract; e.g., ‘Ten days.” 

Evolving Contracts 

The teacher should make available a variety of contracts from 
which students may choose. However, preparation of well-designed 
contracts is difficult and time-consuming^ One solution is for groups 
of teachers to pool their experiences in a materials development 
workshop that can produce a number of contracts in a short time. 

Another solution is to give students the opportunity to create 
their own contracts. They can use either guidelines prep^d by the 
teacher or a well-desired contract as a model. Only students who 
have successfully completed one or more prepared contracts should 
be permitted to do this. 




In preparing his own contract, the student would submit a rough 
draft or a preliminary version to the teacher for review before a 
tentative contract is agreed upon. The student would then be 
expected to execute the tentative version, incorporating suggestions 
for modification as he proceeds. Once modified, the tentative version 
becomes a prepared contract that is ready for use by future students 
in the course. 

Allowing students to evolve their own contracts has several 
advantages: 

1. Students are more likely to select topics of interest to students. 

2. Students are more likely to be enthusiastic in executing 
contracts they have themselves evolved than in executing 
prepared contracts. 

3. Teachers can use in other ways the time they save by not having 
to prepare contracts. 



SECTION V 



PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



Growth is one of the fundamental principles of 
life. When a plant ceases to grow, it dies. The same 
is true of people; when they stop growing, they die 
too. Growth is often painful, but there can be no 
sustained progress without it. Although foreign 
languages are basic subjects of the curriculum, they 
are not required subjects in all schools. Therefore, 
it falls upon those who teach foreign languages to 
make these subjects just as exciting and rewarding 
as possible if foreign language enrollments are to 
continue at a high level. One of the best ways to 
continue one’s enthusiasm and excitement in 
teaching is to continue to grow in one’s under- 
standing of languages and of civilization and of 
more effective ways to interest students in 
studying them. 



chapter 16 

The Process of Improving Instruction 

California law sets minimum standards that must be met before a 
person may teach in this state. These standards are expressed in 
terms of the training and experience that are prerequisite to the 
granting of a teaching certificate. Beyond these requirements, 
however, there are certain basic qualifications that every teacher of 
foreign languages should demonstrate before he is employed: 

1 . He should be able to communicate in the language he will teach. 
This ability should be demonstrated by performance in each of 
the four foreign language skills — understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing.^ 

2. He should be able to demonstrate that he understands the 
culture of the people whose language he teaches. 

3. He should be able to implement teaching strategies that include: 

a. A statement of specific instructional objectives 

b. Learning activities that are appropriate for attaining those 
objectives 

c. Evaluation of student achievement of specified objectives 

4. He should be able to use any of the major textbook materials 
according to directions given in the teacher’s manual that 
accompanies those materials. 

It is generally assumed that when a foreign language teacher 
completes his professional training, he is prepared to teach; that is, 
he possesses a minimum set of teaching skills. To an extent, this 
assumption is correct. Yet, every teacher should want to function 
with more than a minimum set of skills, just as he should want his 
students to achieve more than minimal results in learning a foreign 
language. 

Teachers may increase their teaching effectiveness in two ways: 
(1) naturally and unconsciously in the day-to-day act of teaching; 
and (2) consciously and purposefully in an effort to seek out, within 
and beyond the limits of the classroom, ways to improve instruction. 

^Standardized or locally prepared tests may be used to determine these proficiencies. 
Oral proficiency can readily be evaluated by having foreign language teacher candidates 
participate in informal oral interviews conducted by experienced foreign language teachers 
in the school district concerned. 
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If a teacher relies only on the improvement that comes about 
naturally as a consequence of his daily experience in class, he can 
quickly acquire a fixed and limited pattern of teaching. Although he 
may refine the techniques that he brings from his preteaching 
training, he is not likely to develop many new ones. It is true that the 
gifted teacher may create or discover innovative approaches, but 
most teachers who do not search beyond themselves for professional 
improvement are not likely to improve. 

Improvement Within the Classroom 

Educators in general, and those who specialize in foreign language 
education in particular, have long asserted that instruction should be 
designed to meet the needs of individual students. Slogans such as 
“individualizing instruction” and “meeting individual needs” are 
used to justify a wide variety of techniques, methods, and materials 
of instruction. Yet, many teachers who speak about meeting the 
needs of individual students never ask the students what they feel 
their needs are. The truth is — despite the slogans — that most 
teachers conduct their courses like the tailor who tries to sell suits of 
only one size, cut, and fabric. The “outstanding” customer is the one 
who fits the suit. 

If there is any doubt that students believe foreign language courses 
do not meet their needs, one need only consult the foreign language 
enrollment data for the state. The tremendous attrition in high 
schooT foreign language courses after the second year stands as an 
indictment, perhaps not so much of the profession’s inability to hold 
students beyond the two years necessary to meet college entrance 
requirements, as of school districts’ failure to plan and implement 
well-articulated foreign language programs. 

Involving Students 

Students should be involved in the implementation of foreign 
language pro^ams. This involvement should include the determina- 
tion of which foreign language courses are to be offered at a given 
school as well as the determination of course objectives. Students 
should then be consulted continuously during the school year to 
determine if, from their point of view, learning activities are indeed 
facilitating achievement of the agreed-upon goals. 

Because it is so easy for the teacher to neglect meaningful 
involvement of students in the conducting of foreign language 
courses, he may want to establish a class advisory council for each 
course. Such a group, consisting of students elected by the class, 
should be provided specific time to meet regularly as a group, to 
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meet regularly with the teacher, and to meet when necessary with 
the entire class. 

In addition, students at appropriate levels should be invited to 
participate in textbook selection and in the planning of curricular 
and extracurricular activities that affect the instructional program. 

Involving Parents and the Community 

An extension of student involvement within the classroom is the 
involvement of parents and other members of the community to help 
establish overall objectives for specific foreign language courses. As 
with students, formal councils should probably be established for 
these purposes. If such councils are not established, then at least 
special meetings should be scheduled and publicized so that 
interested parents and members of the community may participate if 
they wish. 

Some educators have long had an aversion to the meaningful 
participation of students, parents, and members of the community in 
the planning of goals and objectives of education. Nevertheless, 
foreign language instruction will take a giant step forward in meeting 
the needs of individual students when it invites suggestions from 
these groups in designing the instmctional program. 

Improvement Outside the Classroom 

There are many opportunities outside the classroom for the 
foreign language teacher to discover or create ways of improving 
instruction. In general, these consist of his joining foreign language 
colleagues to secure the benefits of organized action or of his using 
outside resources to enhance his instructional program. 

Professional Associations 

Today a multitude of professional associations represent foreign 
language teachers at local, regional, state, and national levels. Many 
of these associations cooperate closely with one another, and they 
are often linked by official affiliation. Each of these associations 
serves one or several of the varied interests of foreign language 
teachers. 

The benefits to the individual teacher of membership in profes- 
sional associations are many. Throu^ the reading of articles in 
journals and newsletters; by attending conferences and conventions, 
and by participating in committee meetings and professional gather- 
ings, the teacher acquires new ideas, techniques, and approaches for 
improving instruction in his classroom. Where the opportunities for 
inservice education are limited, and even where they are plentiful, 
the professional associations play a vital role in helping to upgrade 
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the competence of individual foreign language teachers. The small 
amount of time and money that the teacher invests to support the 
activities of the associations is amply returned in many ways. 

Beyond this, however, is an even stronger motivation for teachers 
to join their professional organizations. Teachers must be involved in 
the establishment of policies and procedures that affect foreign 
language education. Only if, teachers can maintain a strong political 
voice will they be able to effect the educational changes they seek. 

What one teacher cannot do alone, he can often accomplish when 
he joins forces with his colleagues. Professional affiliation in a state, 
regional, or national foreign language association is an excellent 
opportunity for sharing ideas and promoting the improvement of 
foreign language instruction. 

National associations. Recognizing the need to unite teachers of all 
foreign languages at all levels in one national professional organiza- 
tion, the Modern Language Association, which has long served the 
academic interests of foreign language teachers as well as those of 
English teachers, created the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (ACTFL). Emphasizing pedagogy rather than 
literary research, ACTFL publishes Foreign Language Annals, a 
quarterly journal; it promotes and encourages the study of foreign 
languages throughout the U.S.; and it maintains active committees 
that attempt to solve the multitude of problems facing foreign 
language education in America. 

Foreign language teachers have long associated in professional 
groups according to the languages they teach. These associations are 
generally organized nationally, and some have local chapters. They 
include the following: 

Association of Chinese Teachers (ACT) 

American Classical League 

American Association of Teachers of F rench (AATF) 

American Association of Teachers of German (AATG) 

American Association of Teachers of Italian (AATI) 

Association of Teachers of Japanese (ATJ) 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages (A ATSEEL) 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
(AATSP) 

Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 

The membership of these associations includes language teachers 
from elementary and high schools, colleges, and universities. In 




general, the unifying force in each association is a common interest 
in the literature and language involved. In addition to publishing 
journals, these associations offer a variety of professional services. 
They usually conduct one national conference per year, with 
chapters sponsoring local programs, depending upon the interest of 
the local membership. Traditionally, the emphasis in these groups has 
been on literary scholarship, but this has. been shifting in recent years 
to include pedagogy as well. 

State associations. California’s foreign language teachers are 
organized into several statewide professional groups. One of these, 
the California Foreign Language Teachers Association (CFLT A), not 
only represents individual teachers but also serves to coordinate the 
statewide activities of the state’s regional associations. The major aim 
of CFLTA is to strengthen the role of foreign languages in the 
curricula of California’s schools. High priority is given to the 
organization’s legislative and public relations activities, which are 
designed to create greater statewide acceptance of the value of 
foreign language study. CFLTA publishes a newsletter and sponsors 
an annual statewide convention. Its governing body, consisting of 
representatives from each of the state’s regional associations, 
maintains liaison with other statewide foreign language groups. 

Also active on a statewide basis are the California Classical 
Association (CCA), the California Association of Teachers of English 
for Speakers of Other Languages (CATESOL), and the Chinese 
Language Teachers Association of California (CLTA). - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Regional associations. Growth in California’s school population 
has seen a concomitant growth in professional activity in the foreign 
language field. Not only has membership grown in regional and state 
associations but the number of associations has also increased. 

Six associations affiliated with CFLTA currently serve the 
professional interests of foreign language teachers in various regions 
of the state; 

Foreign Language Association of Greater Sacramento (FLAGS) 
Foreign Language Association of Northern California (FLANC) 
Foreign Language Council of San Diego (FLCSD) 

Kem County Foreign Language Teachers Association (KCFLT A) 
Modem and Classical Language Association of Southern California 
(MCLASC) 

Tri-Counties Foreign Language Association (TRICOFLA) 

These associations represent a multitude of different language 
interests, sometimes including local chapters of the national associa- 
tions of foreign language teachers. They sponsor one or more 
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regional conferences per year, publish newsletters, and maintain a 
variety of activities to meet local needs, including field days, 
language camps, and scholarship grants. 

Utilization of Resources w 

Within many communities there are various resources that may be 
used by foreign language teachers to improve instruction. When these 
resources do not exist locally, they are often available in neighboring 
communities. In addition, the modem communications media — 
radio, telephone, and television - can play a helpful role. 

Native speakers. Residents of the community who are native 
speakers of a foreign language are frequently willing to visit 
classrooms. Teachers should be sure that the visits are well structured 
and that the visitor understands clearly the educational objectives of 
his visit. 

Clubs and associations of native speakers. Native speakers of 
languages other than English frequently associate in clubs and other 
groups where the native language is spoken. L’Alliance Frangaise, the 
Cabrillo Club or the Schwaben Verein are examples of such groups. 
They sponsor many activities at which foreign language students 
would certainly be welcome. A contact with representatives of such 
groups can be a most fruitful one. 

Motion picture theaters. Many large cities and some small ones 
have motion 'picture theaters where foreign films are shown. 
Obviously, such films are generally only for the most advanced 
students, but some are appropriate even for beginners. The teacher 
should preview any such films before he recommends them for 
viewing by students, not only to determine if the content is 
appropriate. to the maturity of the students, but also to formulate 
specific educational objectives so that students can participate in 
follow-up activities based on the films. 

The foreign language departments of many colleges and univer- 
sities often sponsor foreign language films that may be useful at the 
high school level. 

Teachers may also make use of foreign language telecasts or radio 
broadcasts when these are available in the comrriunity. 

Local colleges and universities. Many fine cultural resources are 
available through special courses and programs at colleges and 
universities. 

Study abroad^ Increasing numbers of private and commercial 
organizations sponsor study programs abroad, usually during the 
summer. These can serve as a strong motivation for students to 
continue foreign language studies. Students who have been abroad 
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return to the foreign language classroom with skills and information 
that can be shared with classmates. Their enthusiasm is often helpful 
in creating interest in the whole instructional program in foreign 
languages. 

Yet, despite the many advantages of study abroad, teachers must 
use extreme care in recommending commercial programs to their 
students. First of all, many teachers question the ethics of exploiting 
their privileged position to recruit students for commercial ventures. 
Other serious problems are involved as well. Many companies 
advertise inducements for teachers to form and accompany groups in 
travel or study abroad. Some of the companies are less than 
responsible, caring more for their profit than for the educational 
value of their “programs.” Before he recommends it, the teacher 
should be absolutely certain of the merit of a given company’s 
educational program as well as the company’s general reputation. 
Suggested criteria for the selection of study programs ?>broad are 
listed in Appendix C. . 

After students have participated in such programs, teachers 
should assume responsibility for determining whether the students’ 
increased proficiency warrants their advancement in the school 
program. 

The Teacher as Publicist 

As the teacher makes increasing use of community resources to 
improve his classroom instruction, he comes in contact more 
frequently with members of the community. With this contact comes 
the opportunity to explain the purposes and nature of his program. 
Although the teacher may rely on his professional associations 
generally to publicize and promote the values of foreign language 
education, his personal contact with members of the community is 
ihvaluable. 

Indeed, the teacher is the best salesman for his subject area, and he 
should never lose sight of his public relations role. This role begins 
naturally with his students. The teacher must convince students of 
the value of foreign language study, for most students enroll only 
because of college entrance requirements; their motivation is not 
intrinsic. Obviously, one of the best ways to develop students’ 
interest in foreign language study is to provide them with a successful 
educational experience. In addition, the values of foreign language 
skills must be clearly explained to students. 

When students are convinced of the worth of a subject, they serve 
as the best means for convincing their parents as well. Nevertheless, 
foreign language teachers should consciously create activities in 





which parents are made aware of their children’s developing skills. 
Teachers must emphasize for parents the merit of fluency in a second 
language and the value of understanding another culture. 

In this public relations role, the foreign language teacher should 
not forget to enlist the help of his fellow staff members. For 
example, every teacher knows that counselors play a critical role in 
developing a vigorous foreign language program. The teacher cannot 
take for granted that the counselors are committed to the values of 
foreign language study. Teachers must make continuous effort to 
educate counselors, administrators, members of the school district 
governing board, and colleagues who teach subjects other than 
foreign languages to the goals of foreign language instruction and to 
the necessity for maintaining these goals as part of the American 
educational system. 









appendix A 

Commercial Language Tests' 



Commercial language tests may be classified under four headings: 
prognostic tests, progress tests (to accompany a specific set of 
instructional materials), achievement tests, and proficiency tests. 
While the following list in no way pretends to be complete, and must 
be frequently updated, it does include descriptions of the most 
widely used tests. 

A. 1 PROGNOSTIC TESTS 

A. 1.1 Carroll-Sapon Modem Language Aptitude Test 
Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10017), 1959. 

Age group: English-speaking persons, 9th graders to adults. (An 
elementary version of the MEAT is now in preparation.) 

Forms: two 

Administration: by school 

Tape: yes (not needed for the Short Form) 

Length: 60-70 minutes (Short Form without Parts I and II - 30 
minutes.) 

Description: The test has five parts: 

Part I: Number Learning. Students learn numbers in a new language. 
This part measures auditory memory and auditory alertness (tape). 
Part II: Phonetic Script. Students learn phonetic script and select the 
correct transcription for words spoken on tape. This part measures 
sound-symbol association ability (tape). 

Part III: Spelling Clues. Students select the correct meaning of coded 
English words (a high-speed section). This part measures English 
vocabulaiy and, to some extent, sound-symbol association. 

Part IV: Words in Sentences. Students handle diverse aspects of 
grammar in English, without using specific terminology. This part 
measures sensitivity to grammatical structure. 

Part V: Paired Associates. Students memorize pairs of words. This 
part measures ability to learn rapidly by rote. 

tom Modern Language Testing: A Handbook, by Rebecca M. Vallette, © 1967 by 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., pn. 183-192. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. All 
rights reserved. 
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A. 1.2 Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery {Yidxcoxxxi, Brace & 
World, Inc., 757 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017), 1966. 

Age group: English-speaking students in grades 6-12 
Tape: yes 

Length: 50-60 minutes 
Administration: by school 
Description: The test has six parts: t' 

Part I: Grade-Point Average. Using a four-point scale, the students 
indicate the grades they last received in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science. 

Part II: Interest. Using a five-point scale, students evaluate their 
interest in studying foreign languages. 

Part III: Vocabulary. Students select synonyms for twenty-four 
English words. 

Part IV: Language Analysis. Presented with a limited number of 
words and phrases in an unfamiliar language, the students are asked 
to select the foreign-language equivalents of various English sen- 
tences. This part measures ability to draw appropriate analogies and 
to reason logically using foreign-language materials. 

Part V: Sound Discrimination. Students learn to discriminate orally 
between similar sounds in a new language. This part measures the 
ability to learn new phonemic distinctions and to recognize them in 
different contexts. 

Part VI: Sound-Symbol Association. From groups of four similarly 
spelled nonsense words, students select the ones that a!gree with the 
sounds heard on tape. This part measures ability to associate 
English-language sounds with their written symbols. 

A. 2 PROGRESS TESTS 

Progress tests are designed to accompany a specific set of 
instructional materials. Most of the major publishers are now 
producing tests to accompany their lan^age textbooks. The teacher 
is advised to request a copy of the commercial test and study it in 
the light of his own course objectives. Only then can he decide 
whether or not to order such tests for his classes. 

A. 3 ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

A. 3. I Common Concepts Foreign Language Test (California Test 
Bureau, Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, California 93940), 
1962. ' 

Languages: French, German, Spanish (and English) 

Levels: One (all grades) 

Forms: two 
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Administration: by school 
Skills tested: listening 
Tape: yes 
Length: 40 minutes 

Description: The student hears sentences in the foreign language. 
He indicates his understanding of what he has heard by selecting 
from sets of four colored pictures the ones that have been 
correctly described. 

A. 3.2 MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Tests (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 08540), 1963. 

Languages: French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish 
Levels: L (One-Two) and M (Three-Four) 

Forms: two 

Administration: by school 

Skills tested: listening, speaking, reading, writing 

Tape: yes / 

Length: listening - 25 minutes; speaking - 10 minutes; reading - 

35 minutes; writing — 35 minutes 

Description: 

Listening. The first few items of the Level L test use pictures. 
Thereafter the student selects from the printed selections in his 
answer booklet the correct rejoinders or correct answers to taped 
questions. The following types of items are used: discrete statements 
or questions, questions about a recorded conversation, appropriate 
rejoinders for a telephone conversation, and, in Level M, questions 
about a longer recorded passage. The tests do not measure listening 
comprehension independently of reading. 

Speaking. Item types involve repetition of recorded sentences, 
reading aloud, answering questions about pictures, and free oral 
description of a picture. 

Reading. The types of items include fill-in-the-blanks, substitution of 
words or phrases, and questions on short reading passages. The entire 
test is multiple-choice. 

Writing. The items differ somewhat from language to language. In 
general the following types are used: fill-in-the-blanks, transforma- 
tion of sentences (to the past, to the plural, etc.), dehydrated 
sentences, and directed composition. . 

A. 3 . 3 Pimsleur Modem Foreign-Language Proficiency Tests (Har- 
court. Brace & World, Inc., 757 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10017), 1967. 

Lauguages: French, German, Spanish 
Levels: One and Two 
Forms: one 
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Administration: by school 

Skills tested: listening, speaking, reading, writing 

Tape: yes 

Length: listening — 20 minutes; speaking — 20 minutes; reading - 

35 minutes; writing - 35 minutes 

Description: 

Listening. Part L contains 20 phonemic-accuracy items in the form of 
complete sentences. In Part II the student selects the most 
appropriate response to a spoken stimulus from among four printed 
responses. This test may be used only for classes with reading skill. 
Speaking. In Part I the student identifies objects pictured in the test 
booklet. In Part II the student hears a number of sentences on tape 
and then reads them aloud. In Part III the student responds orally to 
questions presented on tape. 

Reading. All the reading-comprehension items are based on short 
passages. The entire test is multiple-choice. 

Writing. The types of items vary somewhat from language to 
language. At both test levels, however, there is a progression from 
fill-in-the-blank items to controlled sentences (transformation and 
substitution) to free composition based on pictures. 




A. 3. 7 Cooperative French Listening Comprehension Test (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 08540), 1955. 

Language: French 

Levels: Two through Five (one test) 










Forms: two 

Administration: by school 

Skills tested: listening (but reading skill is necessary) 
Tape: yes 
Length: 30 minutes 



Description: The test has four sections: 

Phonemic Description (or phonemic accuracy). The student hears a 
sentence and selects the corresponding sentence from five printed 

options.:.':' . y,;; ■ ' ■ 



Answering Questions. The student h«;ars a question and selects the 
appropriate response from five printed options. 

Completion of Statements. The student hears a partial statemen t and 
selects the appropriate completion front five' printed options. 

Coni prehension of Passages. The student hears a passage, then related 
questions, and he selects the appropriate response from five opitions. 

A. 3. .8 College Board Achievement Tests (Jc^AxxcdiixondX Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., 08540), revised annually. , 

Languages: French, Gennan, Hebrew, Russian, Spanish 
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Levels: Two through Five (one test) 

Forms: varied 

Administration: in specified centers on dates announced in 
advance 

Skills tested: reading 
Tape: no 
Length: 60 minutes 

Description: Since the College Board Achievement Tests are 
written by rotating committees of professors, the format and item 
types may vary somewhat from year to year. All items are 
multiple-choice reading items. Typically such tests include the 
following item types: 

Situation Questions. This printed test measures familiarity with the 
spoken language. The student selects the appropriate statement from 
four or five options. 

Usage Questions. This part includes substitution and fill-in-the-blank 
items, occasionally with English cues, and completion sentences. 
Vocabulary Questions. This part includes discrete items that usually 
test vocabulary in context in the target language. 
Reading-Comprehension Items. Passages are given, followed by 
questions on content and items on particular words and phrases, 
sometimes requesting the most appropriate English equivalents. 

A 3. 9 College Board Supplementary Achievement Tests (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 08S40), revised annually. 
Languages: French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, Spanish 
Levels: Two through five (one test) 

Forms: varied 

Administration: annually, on a specified date 

Skills tested: reading (Italian), writing (Italian), listening (French, 

German, Italian, Russian, Spanish) 

Tape: yes 

Length: Italian Achievement Test (reading and writing) - 90 
minutes 

Listening-Comprehension Tests — 30 minutes 
Description: Italian Achievement Test. This test is similar to the 
College Board Achievement Tests in other languages (see A. 3. 8) but 
includes a final section that measures student proficiency in writing. 

Listening-Comprehension Tests. The types of items include short 
conversations followed by oral questions and printed responses; short 
questions with printed responses, long passages with oral questions 
and printed responses. 

A 3. 10 AuxiUum Latinum Press (Dr. A. E. Warsley, Director, P.O. 
Box 345, Lyndhurst, N. J. 07071) 
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A. 4 PROFICIENCY TESTS 

A. 4. 1 College Board Advanced Placement Tests (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 08540), prepared annually. 
Languages: French, German, Latin, Spanish 
Level: Five 
Forms: one 

Administration: annually, on a specified date 
Skills tested: listening, reading, writing 
Tape: yes 

Length: three hours 

Description: These tests are administered to high school seniors 
who have followed a specialized course of language study. The 
specific works of literature to be covered are announced at the 
beginning of each school year. Recent tests have included a section 
that measures listening comprehension (oral questions with printed 
responses) and sections that test note taking (a recorded lecture), 
reading comprehension (passage items), and textural compositions on 
literary topics. 

A. 4. 2 College Board Achievement Tests and Supplementary 
Achievement Tests (see A. 3. 8 and A. 3. 9). 

Schools may buy retired copies of these tests for local administra- 
tion as placement tests. 
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appendix B 

Guidelines for Evaluation of Foreign 
Language Instructional Materials 



The following guidelines, entitled “Criteria for Evaluation of 
Foreign Language Instructional Materials,” are adapted from those 
that appear in A Ptactical Handbook for Implementation of Foreign 
Language Programs. * The original guidelines have been modified in 
the light of recent and anticipated developments in foreign language 
instructional materials. They are intended for the teacher or 
administrator who is evaluating component materials for district 
(school) use or for the individual classroom teacher who is seeking 
new materials. 

Let it be emphasized at the outset that school administrators and 
teachers share the obligation to work together to select component 
(reusable) materials which meet a district’s (or a school’s) objectives 
for its specific foreign language program. Teachers also have an 
obligation to keep abreast of developments in foreign language 

instruction and teaching materials. 

It should be noted further that the blessings of Amencan 
technology include many new teaching devices that often accelerate 
learning more efficiently than does the traditional textbook. Prob- 
ably no discipline has profited more than foreign languages from 
these devices, and no discipline has been more involved in their 
development. Indeed, films, phonograph records, slides, tapes, and 
television can no longer be considered nonessential supplements to a 
textbook. Many instructional materials today use sound and visual 
materials as the basic unit to which the textbook is ancillary. The 
best instructional materials are interlocking components, none of 
which can be used effectively without the others. Thus, a meaningful 
evaluation of a foreign language instructional program must include 
an evaluation of all the materials designed for that program. The 
criteria that follow provide a practical guide for the evaluation of 
various textual, sound, and visual components of foreign language 
instructional programs. 



* Prepared by the Fordjn Language Special Intereit Committee of the jMfomia 
Anodation for SupavWon and Curriculum Development (Mary DuFort, Chair^L 
Hayward. Calif.: Office of the Alameda County Superintendent of Schoou. August, 1S67. 
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A simple rating scale accompanies the criteria: “Good,” “Fair,” 
“Poor,” and “Not represented in the component.” Space is also 
provided for notes and comments by the evaluator. Such a scale is 




intended as an expeditious method for surveying and rating the 
various characteristics of component materials. Any rigid measure 
would be inappropriate. The general qualities of a given set of 
materials, for example, might all be rated “Good.” But if the 
question “Is their content appropriate to the age level of the students 
for which they are intended?” must be answered “Poor,” the 
components in question might well have to be rejected, despite their 
; generally excellent rating. Or again, a district (school) that already 

enjoys excellent visual materials may be able to allow itself more 
latitude in rating the visual components of given instructional 
materials. Rather than establish an arbitrary score, the evaluator 
must seek to determine (1) the general quality of the materials; and 
(2) the suitability of the materials to his district’s (school’s) foreign 
language program. It may be useful for him to begin by ordering 
components according to their importance to the program. 

Since no list of criteria for evaluating foreign language instruc- 
tional materials can be definitive, it is expected that the evaluator 
will exercise professional initiative by adding to the list his own 
1 criteria when required by the particular demands of his district’s 

(school’s) foreign language program or by the component he is 
evaluating. 
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Preliminary Data Necessary to Evaluate 
Foreign Language Materials 

A. THE EVALUATOR 

Name Title 

District (school) 

Professional address 

Qualifications as an evaluator 



B. DISTRICT’S (SCHOOL’S) FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

District (school)^ 

Superintendent (principal) 

Language Instructional program’s objectives 



Grade(s) Level(s) of difficulty (beginning, intermediate, 

advanced; conversational) 

Length and frequency of class meetings 

Student/teacher ratio Budget 

Number of units of component materials required 

C. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DATA 



Author Title 

Publisher Edition Date. 

Cost: Films i Tapes 

Overhead transparencies ^ Television. 

Phonograph records Textbooks, 

Slides Other 



Evaluation of Materials 



A. General qualities of materials for class- 
room instruction 

1. Are the materials relevant to the dis- 
trict’s objectives for foreign language 
instruction? 

2. Is their content appropriate to the age 
level of the students for whom they are 
intended? 

3.1s their content appropriate to the 
grade of instruction for which they are 
intended? 

4. Are they (a) durable; (b) easily used; 
and (c) attractively presented? 

5. Are language and cultural situations 
authentic? 

6. Is the subject matter presented through 
a variety of techniques? 

7. Are new structures and new vocabulary 
singled out for special emphasis through a 
variety of teaching techniques (e.g., dia- 
logues, questions and answers, narratives, 
songs, and drills)? 

8. ^e sentence patterns and drills varied 
enough? Are enough drills provided? 

9. After their initial introduction, are 
granunatical topics reintroduced period- 
ically? 

10. Do the materials enable the student 
to become familiar with common phono- 
logical, ^tactical, and morphological 
patterns? 

11. Does the sequence of the materials 
provide for smooth transition from unit 
to unit and from level of diiticulty to 
level of difllculty? 

12. Do the various components comple- 
ment ea^ other; e.g., do the visual 
components reinforce the textual ones? 

B. Qualities of the teacher’s manual 

1. Does the manual state explicitly the 
philosophical orientation of the textbook? 

2. Does the manual include readOy under- 
stood, suHlcient, and specific d^tions 
for teachers (e.g., how to use materials. 



Good 



^Not teprcMoted in the component materiak. 
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suggested techniques, supplementary 
materials, and cultural items of interest)? 

3. Does the manual anticipate the special 
difficulties of each lesson and propose 
remedies for them? 

4. Are phonological, syntactical, or mor- 
phological patterns listed in such a way 
that the teacher will understand them? 

5. Is the manual designed for easy hand- 
ling and reference? 

C. Qualities of component (reusable) mate- 
rials: sound 

The following criteria apply to materials 
employing recorded sound, such as pho- 
nograph records, tapes, motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and the like. The criteria 
should be applied separately to each 
component. 

1. Are recordings an integral part of the 
component materials? Are recordings pro- 
vided for textual and visual materials of 
-other components? 

2. Are the recordings of high fidelity? 

3. Are the recorded voices (a) of a pleas- 
ant quality; and (b) those of native 
speakers? 

4. Is a variety of voices provided (e.g., 
male, female; adult, child; varying pitch 
and timbre)? 

5. Do the voices speak at an appropriate 
rate and with accurate intonation? 

6. Is the recorded material organized 
appropriately for the instruction in- 
tended; i.e.. Does it provide appropriate 
time for student reply, repetition? Does it 
provide appropriate examples and oppor- 
tunity for frequent repetition)? 

7. Do recordings accompanying text- 
books provide sufficient supplemental lis- 
tening practice? 

D. Qualities of component (reusable) mate- 
rials: visual 

The following criteria apply to book 
illustrations, charts, films (motion pic- 
tures, slides, and strips), maps, posters, 
wall decorations, and the like, the cri- 
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teria should be applied separately to each 
component. 

1. Are the materials large enough to be 
viewed easily? 

2. Is the subject matter interesting to the 
students? 

3. Do the materials clearly illustrate the 
language principle in question? 

4. Are they easy to use? 

5. Are they accompanied by helpful teach- 
ing techniques? 

6. Are the historical and cultural details 
presented in the materials accurate? 

E. Qualities of component (reusable) mate- 
rials; games, models, toys, and the like. 
Many new materials are being developed 
and appear on the market with increasing 
frequency. Teachers have a professional 
obligation to inform themselves about 
these materials and to weigh their peda- 
gogical value. The criteria should be 
applied separately to each component. (It 
may be necessary to describe each com- 
ponent briefly.) 

1. Are the materials (a) durable; (b) easy 
to use; and (c) safe to use? 

2. Do they help in attaining the objectives 
of the foreign language program in ques- 
tion? 

3. Are they attractive to the students? 

4. Are they suitable for both large and 
small classes? 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



F. Tests 

1. Are testing materials an integral part of 
the components? 

2. Do the materials include tests that 
measure the students* achievement per- 
iodically? 

3. Are the organization and administra- 
tion of the tests appropriate to the skills 
tested; e.g., are oral skills tested by having 
the student speak? 






G. Summary 

1. What are the particular strengths and weaknesses of the materials?. 



2. Do the materials enhance the articulation of the district’s (school’s) 

foreign language program? 

3. What audiovisual equipment does use of the materials require? 

4. Can the district (school) afford the materials? 

5. Other comments:. 



Signed 

Date. 




appendix C 

Guidelines for Evaluating Foreign 
Language Programs Abroad for High 
School Students: A Reappraisal 

Prepared by 

The National Council of State Supervisors 
of Foreign Languages 

November, 1971 

Criteria for the evaluation of study/ travel abroad programs for 
high school students of foreign languages were approved in 1 966 by 
the National Council of State Supervisors of Foreign Languages. 
Since then new developments have occurred which necessitate 
revision of the original criteria. New emphases in areas of the 
overseas programs require a re-examination of previous positions. 
The Council hopes that the reappraisal of criteria will be of assistance 
to school district administrators, teachers, parents, and high school 
students who are faced with decisions involving programs abroad. 

It is not the intention of these guidelines to deter parents and 
students from participating in overseas foreign language programs but 
to help them be more selective in the choice of such a program. With 
the great number and variety of opportunities for high school 
students to travel and study abroad today, it becomes increasingly 
important for the potential traveler to select the best for his money. 

The National Council therefore suggests the following Guidelines 
for Evaluating Foreign Language Programs Abroad for High School 
Students: 

I. Selection of students 

A. Screening 

Does the sponsoring agency screen the student as to his 
maturity, character, and health? Who determines that a 
student can profit from such an overseas experience? Are 
letters of recommendation from a student’s teachers, coun- 
selor, or dean required with the application? Is a medical 
examination required before the student is accepted? 
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B. Language ability 

Has the student ever studied the foreign language? If the 
student has never studied the language before, will he be able 
to enter classes for beginners in the foreign country? Is it an 
economical use of a student’s time for him to apply when he 
has never studied the particular foreign language? 

C. Age grouping 

Will high school students be mixed with college students and 
adults who are not staff members. 

II. Recruitment of group leaders (chaperones, counselors) 

A. Screening 

Does the sponsoring agency screen those who are applying 
for the position of group leader, chaperone, or counselor or is 
any adult accepted who recruits a certain number of 
students? How is a group leader required to substantiate that 
he possesses good character and is in good health? How is it 
determined that the adult has the ability to lead, counsel, and 
chaperone high school students in a foreign environment? 

B. Payment of group leader 

Is the hiring of the group leader for the overseas assignment 
based upon his qualifications or is he selected because of his 
skill in recruiting a certain number of hi^ school students? 

C. Ethics 

Are teachers adhering to ethics in student recruitment? The 
teacher’s professional relationships with students should not 
be used for private advantage; the educator neither solicits 
nor involves students or their parents for commercial gain.* 

D. Language ability and travel experience 

Does the group leader, chaperone, or counselor serving in the 
overseas program possess a command of the foreign language? 
Has he ever been to the foreigii country? For how long? How 
recently? Under what circumstances? 

III. Operations of sponsoring agency 
A. Travel and fees 



*See Nitional Education Association “Code of Ethics of the Education Profession'' adopted 
July 1968. Principle i 6. In fulfllling his obligations to the students, the educator shall not 
use profesrional r^tionships with students for private advantage. 
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Does the application blank clearly specify what is covered by 
the total payment and what is not? Are the items listed for 
which the student will be expected to pay extra? 

B. Financial condition of the sponsoring agency 

Is the sponsoring agency on a sound financial basis? Will 
students be stranded overseas as a result of poor financial 
management of the sponsor? 

C. Payment procedures 

Is the deadline for full payment required more than three 
months in advance? How late may cancellation be made 
without a penalty? Does the sponsoring agency require an 
application fee which is non-refundable? Is the amount of the 
fee excessive? Is the total cost of the travel/study program in 
line with the fees of other sponsoring agencies? 

D. Insurance 

Is the student required to carry accident, health, and luggage 
insurance? Are students who are covered under their parents’ 
policies required to take additional insurance? Students 
should have insurance protection before leaving on an 
overseas program. 

E. Advertising claims 

Are the advertising brochures accurate in describing the 
accommodations for students? Answers can be obtained from 
students or group leaders who have previously participated in 
the program. Does the sponsoring agency guarantee that 
credit will be given to students who participate in the 
travel/study program? Credit is normally granted only by the 
registrar’s offlce in the student’s own hi^ school. 

IV. Academic program 

A. Orientation of the student 

Are the objectives of the travel/study program made clear 
before the student enrolls? Does the program include an 
orientation course for the student prior to departure for the 
foreign country? 

B. Planning and staffing 

Is the program a cooperative effort between a local educa- 
tional agency (foreign language association, school district, 
school, etc.) and a sponsoring agency, or is the entire 
program handled by the spcmsoiing agency? When the 
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sponsoring agency is responsible for obtaining overseas 
facilities only and the cosponsoring local educational group 
is responsible for overseas curriculum and staffing greater 
local control of the total educational program b possible. 

How are staff members selected? What qualifies a person to 
teach American hi^ school students in an overseas program? 
Native speakers do not necessarily make the best teachers, 
but students should have some exposure in classrooms to 
them. Foreign college professors are not necessarily the best 
choice since they often do not know how to teach American 
teenagers according to modem methods. 

C Authority for the oversea academic program 

Does the sponsoring agency delegate its authority for the 
academic program to a foreign school, college, or university 
and hence surrender its control of the quality of the 
instructiion? 



D. Grouping and size of dasses 

Is placement into dasses determined exdusively by a written 
test when objectives state that conversation b one of the 
main objectives of the academic program? What will the size 
of the dasses be? Does the academic program provide for 
\ beginning intermediate, and advanced classes? Are students 

j other than Americans also enrolled in the language dasses? 

I Are college students enrolled in dasses for high school 

j students? Ate all students regardless of thdr fluency in the 

’ language placed in the same group? 

c 

i E, Course content 

Ate topics of instruction at the interest and maturit)' level of 
high school students? 

Do the instructional materials used by the students relate to 
their language alrility? 

F. Extent of the course 

ts sufiident time for classroom instructicn provided in the 
foreign language program? Is daily instruction profvided? Ate 
field trips and spedal events related to classroom instruction 
or are they added as pure entertainment? Does the student 
use the foreign langu^ outside as well as inside the 
dasstooffl? 

G. Evaluation 

Are pro- and post-instruction tests used to measure what the 
{ student has learned? How is the quality and quantity of 
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Student learning detennined? How is progress in the skills of 
Ustening^om prehension and spiking determined? 

V. Housing and recreation time 
. A. Student housing 

How far is the students* housing from the dassroom? Where 
is the housing of the chaperones in relation to their student 
groups? How is it possible for a male group leader to 
chaperone the j^rls in his group who are housed in a girls* 
dormitory? The same question may be asked about female 
group leaders who are supposed to supervise boys who are 
housed in boys’ dormitory. 

Are the students housed in donriitories or with families? How 
are the families chosen? 

6. Medical stafT 

What medical services are provided at the overseas campus? 
Does the sponsoring agency charge students for any of the 
medical services? Ate the medical services available at all 
times? 

C Free time and chaperonage 

How “free” )ban an American high school student abroad be 
permitted to be? At what times during the travel/study 
program will the high school student be on his own (no 
diapetone)? Blodcs of free time for students with little or no 
superviflon present dangers. Does the sponsoring agency 
assume responsibility for the student during periods of free 
time? 

D. Meals 

What is the quality and quantity of the food served? Must the 
student supplement his inadequate meals with food which he 
must purchase? Are the me^ served in a private dining 
room, a puUic cafeteria, or a restaurant? 

Supervisors of foreign languages in state departments of educa- 
tion can provide additional suggestions for ways of evaluating 
fKograms abroad; they stand ready to help. It is the hope of the 
CottneO that the above questions and information will be of 
assistanoe io aO those who contemplate enrolling in a travel/study 
fmeign langur proj^am. 
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appendix D 

Criteria for Selection of Materials for 
Foreign Language, Kindergarten 
and Grades One Through Eight 

In selecting materials for foreign language instruction, m^or 
consideration must be given to ( I ) program goals; ( 2) scope; (3) time i 

to begin forei^ language instruction; and (4) language programs to | 

be maintained. I 

Major Considerations 

nupain Goab 

The ultimate goal of foreign language instruction is to help pupils 
to develop the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing in the 
foreign language to the same level of proficiency as they have 
developed these skills in their native language. Sudi language 
instruction should lead pupils to a full understanding of the culture 
of the people who are native speakers of the foreign language. 

Scope 

Instructional materials should provide opportunity for pupills to 
practice each of the four skills: listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. In the beginning special emphasis may be given to listening 
and speaking. The determination of which skills require the greatest 
emphasis should be decided by the teacher. ... 

None of the four skills, once having been introduced, should be 
abandoned. At different periods within the instructional program, 
each skill should receive emphasis according to the indhidual needs 
of tile pupils. Thus, during the first day of foreign language 
instruction, a major effort in one class might be devoted to the 
development of the listening skill. In another ciass, it is possible that 
cmly a portion of the time would be devoted to practice in listening 

In still another dass, one or more pupils may have demonstrated 
that they were ready to bepn the reading skill in advance of the test 
of the class. For these pupils instruction would be divided appro- 
ptiatdly (not necessarily equally) beti”-en the listening speaking 

'T%«ae dittHa wm appo f c a hr the Ctfifonia State C tok ta tm Conotniim aid 
adopted by the D£fotlda State Board of Edacatkm ad arte p a fe Bdicd bf the CaBornia 
State Dep artm ent of CdacatkNi, Sa aau tieato, in Ptbnurf, 1970. 
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and reading skills, while the remainder of the class might still be 
using the full instructional period for listening and speaking 
exclusively or even conceivably for listening only. 

The materials should be fice of stereotype and should present the 
culture of the native speakers of the language authentically. 



Time to B^n Foreign Language Instruction 

Research and observation indicate that there is no neurological or 
psychological reason why the child should not learn one or more 
foreign languages from earliest infancy. Most recent, well-controlled 
experimentation, as well as observation of native bilingual and 
multilingual youths have shown that children who learn two or more 
languages simultaneously show no distressing effects. Indeed, they 
are clearly at an advantage, having developed the ability to 
communicate effortlessly and effectively in more than one language. 

Therefore, the inclusion of foreign language in the curriculum 
should be^n as early in the school life of the child as b 
administratively practical. Essential considerations within the area of 
’’administrative practicality” would be, for example, the following: 

1 . Availability of teachers competent in the teaching of foreign 
language 

2. Availability of appropriate instructional materials 

3. Assurance of a continuous, sequential instructional program 

4. Provision of adequate instructional time and space 

5. Evidence of pupil interest 

Provision of instructional materials in foreign language is uniquely 
complicated by the fact that the grade at which foreign language 
instruction is introduced varies considerably from district to district 
and even from school to school within a given district It will be 
necessary, therefore, to provide instructional materials appropriate to 
the needs and interests of the pupils who are beginning the study of a 
particular foreign language at a variety of grade levels. 

In order that this problem be minimized, instructional materials 
should be adopted for use within the three most generally reco^zed » 
elementary sdiool grade groupings; kindergarten-primary (kinder- 
garten through grade three), which will be referred to as Parcel 1; 
intermediate (grades four through six), which will be referred to as 
Parcel II; and upper (grades seven and ei^t), which will be referred 
to as Parcel 111. 
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Schema for Fordgn Langit^ Textbook Adoption 



Textbooks to be ad- 
opted for Me iriUi pa- 
pyf DCgmiifl^ lorngn 
imtroction 


Textbooks to be ad- 
opted for Me by popOi 
contiflabig fotetiii Uti- 
goage imiractton 


Textbooks to be ad- 
apted for Me by popOs 
cxMitinaii^ rordgn bn* 
gw^ tmtractkm 


ta leads to (Idn- 


1ft leads to 


Ic 


dergarten through 


(grades four 


(grades seven 


grade three) 


through six) 


and e^t) 


Ha 






leads to (grades 


(grades seven 




four through dx) 


and e^t) 




m 

(grades seven 
through eight) 







Thus, according to the Schema for Foreign Language Textbook 
Adoption, the instructional materials for Parcel t will consist of at 
least three sequential materials parcels designated as t^, I 5 , and 1 ^, and 
pupils wfll proceed throuj^ the materials as follows: 

Parcel ta - For use with pupils be^nning foreign language study in 
kindergarten through grade three 

Parcel ty — For use with pupils who have completed the la 
materials or whose ability in the foreign language is equal to 
that wh’ h would have been attained throu^ the use of the la 
materials 

Parcel tc - For use with pupils who have completed the la and lb 
materials or whose abiUty in the foreign language is equal to 
that which would have b^ attained through the use of la and 
lb materials 

The instructional materials for Parcel 11 will consist of at least two 
sequential materials groupings designated as 11a ^tid 11b Pupils 
will proceed throu^ the materials as follows; 

Parcel tta - For use with pupils beginning foreign language study 
in grades four through six 

Parcel //ft — For use with pupils who have completed the 11a 
materials or whose ability in the foreign language is equal to 
that which Would have been attained throU)^ the use of the 11a 
materials 
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The instructional materials for Parcel III will consist of one set of 
materials designated as III: 

Parcel lit — For use with pupils begintung foreign language study 
in grades seven and eight 

In summary, the Roman numerals I, II, or III denote the grade 
levels at which pupils began foreign language instruction; e.g., K*3, 
4-6, or 7-8. The subscripts a, b, and c indicate the proficiency levels 
in each of the series of materials. 

These materials will be designated as basic and will not exclude the 
use of supplementary materials as deemed appropriate by the 
teacher. 

Langtuqte Programs to Be Mabitained 

The materials will be provided as requested by a school district for 
the foreign language program or each of the foreign language 
programs the district wiU maintain. 

i 

Criteria for Evaluation of Pupil Textbooks, 

Teachers Editions, and Teai^ers Manuals 

Pupil textbooks, teacher editions of the textbooks, and teachers 
manuals must meet the following criteria: 

I I. Provide the means for pupils to use the foreign language in 

I natural communication by gradually decreasing the controls 

I that have been initially imposed. 

I 2. Present structures in the forei^ language which are the most 

I useful and natural in conveying the ideas and interests of 

< children who are generally in the grade grouping under 

conrideration. 

3. Provide for systematic sequential development of basic foreign 
language structural patterns in small increments. 

4. Provide for smooth transition from unit to unit and from level 
of difficulty to level of difriculty. 

5. Provide reentry for reinforcement of previous learning. 

6. Provide devices for determining how well the short-range 

I objectives have been achieved. 

7. Present all language in its natural form as appropriate to the 
situation in which it is used. 

8. Present content through a variety of means appropriate to the 
content and to the student interest; e.g, songs, games, plays, 
stories, dialer, poems. 

9. Make available, for separate purchase by school districts, 
recorded tapes and discs appropriate to the content of the 
instructional materials. 

I 



10. Provide pictures v^hich arc cutturally authentic and directly 
related to the printed material and which serve as visual cues. 

1 1. Be (a) durable; (b) easily used; and (c) attractively presented. 

Teachers editions of the textbooks and teachers manuals also meet 
the following criteria: 

1. Provide an explicit statement of the philosophical orientation of 
the text - give basic assumptions that can be seen directly in 
the body of the content. 

2. Contain measurable long- and short-range objectives empha- 
sizing performance in the skills appropriate to the material 
grouping under consideration. 

3. Provide devices for determining how well the long-range 
objectives of the program have been achieved. (See also item 
number 6 in the preceding list of criteria.) 

4. Include readily understood, sulTident, and spedfic directions 
for teachers; i.e., how to use component materials; suggested 
techniques, supplementary materials, and cultural items of 
interest. 

5. Provide information as to how the instruction can best be 
individualized. 

6. List phonological, syntactical, and morphological patterns in 
such a way that the teacher can know immediately what they 
are. 

7. Show the teacher where the difficulties in pronundation and 
structure may be expected to occur, and provide the teacher 
with suggestions as to how to help the student overcome those 
difficulties. 

8. Provide suggestions for enrichment of the basic program. 

9. Provide the opportunity for full use of appropriate aids - real 
objects, visual aids, and recorded materials — in creating authen- 
tic situations for the presentation and introduction of concepts 
and for practice in the application of concepts learned. 

Pupils textbooks must tdsa meet the following criteria (to be used 
in addition to the aforementioned criteria for all student textbooks): 

Parcel* Criteria 

ta and Ua 1. Be predominantly a dsually cued textbook 

1 Have any written material in the foreign language 
reflect and reinforce the previously practiced 
spoken mate:iai. 



*See SchatM for Foitigii Langn^ Textbook Adoptkm, 1 15. 
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Criteria 

1. Contain a brief review of the major content 
previously studied. 

2. Contain visual cues as well as related printed 

material. 

1. Provide a brief review of the previously studied 
material. 

2. Contain visual cues as well as related printed 

material. 

3. Be predominantly in the foreign language. 

Criteria 

1. Contain visual cues as well as related printed 

material. 

2. Be predominantly in the foreign language. 

Criteria for Evaluating Visual and Auditory 
Elenients of the Foreign Language 
Materials Program 

In many of the currently published foreign language instructional 
materials, a textbook is either nonexistent or is the least important 
element of the package. Components such as audiotapes, disc 
lec^in^, and posters form the essential ingredients and are vital to 
the successful use of tlie package. 

It is required, per the first item 9 on page 1 16, that the foreign 
language materials adopted have available for purchase reemded 
tapes and discs which are essential to the effective use of the 
materials. The textbooks for parceb la, Ib> ^*b specified as 
visually cued. Criteria for evaluating visual and auditory elements of 
the foreign language materials program are, therefore, included here 
as follows: 

Visual elements of the foreign language materials program must 
meet the following criteria: 

1 . Be large enou^ to be clearly visible to the viewer. 

2. Present subject matter of interest to the pupils. 

3. Illustrate dearly the language and/or cultural prindple in 
question. 

4. Be accurate regarding historical and cultural details. 

5. Be easy to use. 

6. Be accompanied by helpful teaching techniques. 



*SeeSdKfiM for ^OFrign Unsoage Textbook Adoption, pagt 115. 
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Auditory aspects of the foreign language materials program must 
meet the following criteria. 

1. Use authentic native or near-native speakers leptesenting maie 
and female adult as well as children’s voices. 

X Be hi ndeiity. 

3. Employ recorded material designed for the specific program 
under scrutiny. 

4. Use voices speaking at an appropriate rate and with accurate 
intonation. 
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oppendix E 

Legal Provisions for Foreign Language 
Instruction in California 

Langoa^ of tnstniction 

En^sh shall be the basic language of instruction in all schools. 
(Education Code Section 71). 

Clashes Conducted in a Foieign Language 

Pupils who are proficient in English and who, by successful 
completion of advanced courses in a foreign language or by other 
means, have become fiuent in that language may be instructed in 
dasses conducted in that foreign language (Education Code Section 
71 ). 

Coofse of Study for Grades One Throng Six 

It is the intent and purpose of the Le^slatare to encourage the 
establishment of programs of instruction in foreign language, with 
instruction bepnning as early as feasable for each school district. 
(Education Code Section 8SS2). 

Coarse of Study for Grades Seven Through Twelve 

The adopted course of study for grades seven throu^ twelve shall 
offer courses in the following areas of study: 



(c) Foreign language or languages, beginning not later than grade 
7, designed to develop a facility for understanding, speaking, 
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appendix F 

Examples of Instructional Objectives in 
Terms of Expected Student Behaviors' 

Chinese 

1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: The teacher utters a sentence in the form: “Jishf yi 
(Plus a measure word □ ).” (This is a □ .) The student 
points to the object referred to in the sentence. 

Example: Teacher: J&hfyijangJwodz. 

The student points to his desk. 

Teacher: J^hb yijf bi. 

The student points to a pen. 

2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Structure (subject + object + verb) — replacement of 
object 

Objective: After the teacher presents a model sentence containing 
the verb “mai” and a noun (as object), he picks up or 
points to articles, such as a book, a pencil, a pen, a 
desk, and the like, the student then makes up his own 
sentences to describe each object indicated silently by 
the teacher. 

Example: The teacher points to a book and presents a model 
sentence: “W6 mS yijr chyanbT.” 

The teacher picks up a pencil. 

Student: W6 mai yijf chyanbi. 

The teacher points to a flower. 

Student: W6 mS yibS (yidyar) huar. 



*n»e criteri.. fot eralaation of each hutnictional objective aie not Inchided in the 
examples in this appendix. It b op to the teachet to fortrralate his own criteria ba sed 
his experience and according to the needs of the student ^oops with which he Is wosking. 
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3. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Greetings based upon the sentence patterns and vocabu- 
lary that have been emphasized in relation to various 
component skills 

Objective: When the teacher gives a cue naming the time of the 
day to two students who are to exchange greetings, the 
students spontaneously carry on a short dialogue 
including the greetings and sentence patterns they have 
learned. 

Example: Teacher: Morning (cue) 

Student A: Ni dzSu. 

Student B: Ni dz5u. 

Student A: NT hau a. 

Student B: Wo hen hau, sy^sye nT. Nine? 

Student A: W6 y5 h3u. NT mai shu ma? 

Student B: Shfde, wu mSi shu. 

Student A: NT mai chyanbT ma? 

Student B: Bu, w6 b(i mSi chyanbT. NT mai 
chyanbT ma? 

Shrde, w5 mSi dz3ijy3n. 

Dzaijy3n. 



Student .4; 

Student B: 

4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Reading in characters 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: After the student reads a paragraph written in charac- 
ters, consisting of approximately ten sentences, he is 
given five short written sentences that describe the 
scene presented in the paragraph just read. From these, 
the student selects the three most appropriate sen- 
tences and puts them in sequence. 

Example: (Tlie following paragraph should be written in 
characters.) 

'^'u dzai syaje. Feng y5 dzai guaje. Mr. Taylor meiyou 
yiisSn, Miss Wang yemeiyou yQs3n. Mr. Taylor h3n Miss 
Wang juSding Itudzai syiuli dSng yu gwb hbu dzai dzou. 

The student is then given the following five sentences. 
The most appropriate of these sentences in relation to 
the original paragraph have been marked 1 , 2, and 3. 
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1 Yu dzm sykje. 

Mr. Taylor you yiba yusan. 

2 Feng ye dzai guaje. 

Miss Wang meiyou ydsSn. 

3 Mr. Taylor ban Miss Wang jueding b'udz^i syiuli. 

5. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 
Focus: Conjunction 

Objective: After the teacher demonstrates two successive activi- 
ties by gestures or pictures, the student describes the 
activities in a sentence using the connective (conjunc- 
tion) “jyou.” 

Example: The teacher walks to the door and opens it. 

Student: LSushr yldz6udau menkou, jy6u kaimeii. 



French 

1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher names a part of the body, the 
student points to it. 

Example: Teacher: Le pied 

The student points to his foot. 

Teacher: Lesyeux 

The student points to his eyes. 

2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Stmcture (replacing a noun subject with a pronoun 
subject) 

Objective: The teacher presents a sentence containing a noun as 
subject. The student then repeats the sentence, substi- 
tuting a pronoun for the noun subject. 

Example: Teacher: Le chien est grand. 

Student: II est grand. 

Teacher: La maftresse est fran^aise. 

Student: Elle est fran 9 aise. 
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3. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Vocabulary based on social amenities (greetings) 
Objective: The student is shown a picture first of an adult and 



then of a child. The student utters an appropriate 
greeting in each case. 



Example: The teacher shows a picture of a man. 



Student: Bonjour, monsieur. Comment allez-vous? 
The teacher shows a picture of a student in the class. 
Student: Bonjour, Henri. Comment vas-tu? 



4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Reading 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: The student is given a short paragraph to read which is 



followed by questions with multiple choice answers. 
The student selects the correct answers based on the 
information in the paragraph. 



Example: II est sept heures. La famille est en train de dfner quand 



le telephone sonne. Henri, le cadet de la famille, court 
vers le salon ou se trouve le telephone. II savait bien que 
c’etait pour lui. 

The following is a sample question; the correct answer 
has been marked with an “x.” 

Ou est la famille? 

a. EUe est dans le salon. 

b. EUe est a table. 

X c . EUe est en train de dfner. 



5. Course: Intermediate 
SkiU: Writing 

Focus: Correct use of imperfect and present perfect tenses 
Objective: The teacher prepares a text in which all verbs are in the 



present tense. The student rewrites the passage chang- 
ing each verb to the correct past tense. 



Example: Original C’est le matin. II fait tres beau. Georges 
text: decide d’aller a la peche. II prend son blouson 

en sortant de la maison, sa canne a peche k la 
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main. II va vers la riviere quand il entend un 
bruit. II a peur et se met a courir. 

Rewritten C’etait le matin. II faisait tres beau. Georges a 
version: decide d’aller a la peche. II a pris son blouson 

en sortant de la maison, sa canne a peche a la 
main. II allait vers la riviere quand il a entendu 
un bruit. Il a eu peur et s’est mis a courir. 



German 



1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher names a feature of the face, the 
student points to it. 

Example: Teacher: Nase 

The student points to his nose. 

Teacher: Auge 

The student points to his eye. 

2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Stmcture (replacing a noun object with a pronoun object.) 
Objective: The teacher presents a sentence containing a noun as a 
direct object. The student then repeats the sentence, 
substituting a pronoun for the noun. 

Example: Teacher: Karl trinkt Milch. 

Student: Karl trinkt sie. 

Teacher: Anna schlagt dsn Hund. 

Student: Anna schlagt ihn. 

3. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective; The teacher reads aloud a short paragraph describing a 
typical dinner scene in a German farm home. The 
student then asks questions, the answers to which are 
contained in the paragraph. 
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Example: Teacher: Der Bauer, der sehr miide 1st, setzt sich an den 
Tisch, ohne ein Wort zu sagen. Seine Frau 
bringt ihm eineh grossen grossen Teller, 
worauf. . . 

' Student: Wohin setzt sich der Bauer? 1st seine Frau 
dabei? 



4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Reading 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: The student is given printed sentences in pairs. The 
sentences in each pair may or may not be meaningfully 
related to each other. The student indicates which 
pairs consist of meaningfully related sentences. 



Example: The following are sample pairs of sentences. The pair in 
which the sentences are meaningfully related has been 
marked with an “x.” 



X 



Die Wasche ist noch nass. 
JE? ist offen. 

Es war schon dunkel. 
JEr machte Licht. 



Hebrew 

1. Course: Beginning 

Skill: Listening 

Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher names a part of the body, the 
student points to it. 

Example: Teacher: ? WKTn riD’K^ 

The student points to his head. 

Teacher: ? Vnn ns’K 
The student points to his foot. 

2. Course: Beginning 

Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Structure (replacing a noun subject with a pronoun 
subject) 

Objective: Given a series of sentences, each containing a noun as 
subject, the student repeats the sentence, substituting a 
pronoun for the noun subject. 

A 

Appreciation is expressed to Avino^m Binder, Education Director, Jewish Federation, 

Sacramento, for the typesetting of the Hebrew words in this lesson* 
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Example: Teacher: n’aV l’?’n 

Student: n’a^i’?in 8 in , 

Teacher: moiy mi an 

Student: mmy K’n 

3. Course: Beginning 

Skill: Spealdng 

Focus: Sentence structure 

Objective: Two students develop a dialogue based on an imag- 
inary situation. 

Example: The teacher sets up a grocery store situation including a 
shelf displaying food items. 

Student A (purchaser) enters store and addresses 

Student B (clerk):\un'7 nDD Tfl 

Student B: nan 

Student A: 7 n*7iy HT HOD min 

Student B: »T\Vp22fn''\'>i ’Sn 

4. Course: Beginning (fifth to seventh grade) 

Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Speaking a short monologue based on a mealtime situation 

Objective: The student will use a puppet to join an assembly of 
other puppets seated at a dinner table. The student will 
speak the social amenities used at such a time. 

Example: 5 aiiJi ?nawV n»SK .D’nan paKna 

.on'? nons djii nn?an hk nwpaa 

.mm ?a'?nn '7’aipa did tp’ 

Italian 

1. Course: Beginning 

Skill: Listening 

Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher places several objects on a desk (e.g., 
books, pens, and notebooks) and instructs one student 
to go to the desk, pick up specific objects, and give 
them to other students in the classroom, the student 
carries out the teacher’s instructions. 

Example: Teacher: Va alia scrivania a prendere tre libri. Da il 
libro rosso ad Eurico, il libro azzurro a Maria, 
e tieni il libro nero per te (stesso). 

The student addressed follows the teacher’s instructions. 
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2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Correct use of adjectives (e.g., “large” and “small”) 
Objective: After the teacher points to a picture of a house and 
makes a gesture indicating “large” and then points to a 
picture of a car and makes a gesture indicating “small,” 
the student uses the correct form of the adjectives in a 
sentence. 

Example: Student: La casa e’ grande, ma I’automobile e’ piccola. 

3. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Correct use of words to describe colors 
Objective: The teacher holds up a picture of an article of clothing, 
or points to something he is wearing, and says, “I have 
a suit”; then he holds up various pieces of colored 
construction paper, one at a time. The student adds 
the word for whatever color is shown to the original 
statement. 

Example: Teacher: lo ho un abito (vestito, anello). 

The teacher holds up a piece of yellow construction 
paper. 

Student: lo ho un abito giallo. 

The teacher holds up a piece of blue construction 
paper. 

Student: lo ho un abito azzurro. 

4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Control of structures in a dialogue 

Objective: After working with text containing vocabulary and 
structures pertaining to various sports activities, the 
teacher will ask two students to develop a dialogue 
about a sport (e.g., soccer). 

Example: Teacher: Giovanni ed Antonio, parlatemi di una partita 
de calcio. 

Giovanni: Ciao, Antonio, come stai? 

Antonio: Benissimo, grazie. Sei stato alia partita ieri? 
Giovanni: No, purtroppo, ma mi hanno detto che e’ 
stata fantastica. Com’6 fmita? 
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Antonio: L’Inter ha battuto il Milan per tre ad uno. 
Giovanni: Come hanno giocato Corso e Rivera? 

Antonio: Rivera non era in forma, ma Corso e’ stato 
superlative. 

Giovanni: Ha segnato una rete da trenta metri, ed 
un’altra su punizione. 

Antonio: L’Inter, dopo questa stupenda vittoria, 
vincera’ certamente lo scudetto. 

Giovanni: Ne sono contento. Viva I’Inter! 

5. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Writing 

Focus: Correct use of imperfect and past tenses 
Objective: The teacher prepares a text that contains vocabulary 
and stmetures already studied. All verbs in this text are 
in the present tense. The teacher instructs the students 
to rewrite the passage using the coirect past tense of 
each verb. 

Example: Oggi (ieri) I’insegnante ci chiede (ha chiesto) de scrivere 
una lettera. Voglio (volevo) scrivere a mio zio per 
chiedergli di comprare una Lambretta per me. Pur- 
troppo, non ho (avevo) una penna. L’insegnante me ne 
da (ha data) una e poi comincio (ho com.inciato) a 
scrivere. Dico (ho detto) a mio zio che gli voglio 
(volevo) molto bene e gli chiedo (ho chiesto) de farmi 
un bel regalo - possibilmente una Lambretta. 

Egli e’ (e* stato) sempre molto generoso. Abitava a 
Milano. E’ (era) uno sportive e gli piacciono (piace- 
vano) molto le automobili da corsa. 

Japanese 

1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: The teacher utters a sentence in the form: “Kore wa 
□ desu.” (This is a □ .) The student points to the 
object that is named in the sentence. 

Example: Teacher: Kore wa tsukue desu. 

The student points to his desk. 
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Teacher: Kore wa pen desu. 

The student points to a pen. 

2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Structure (subject + object + verb) — replacement of 
object 

Objective: After the teacher presents a model sentence containing 
the verb “kaimasu” and a noun (as object), he picks up 
or points to articles, such as a book, a pencil, a pen, a 
desk, a chair, and the like. The student then makes up 
his own sentences to describe each object indicated 
silently by the teacher. 

Example: The teacher points to a book and presents a model 
sentence: “(Watakushi wa) hon o kaimasu.” 

The teacher picks up a pencil. 

Student: Empitsu o kaimasu. 

The teacher points out a flower. 

Student: Hana o kaimasu. 

3. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Greetings based upon the sentence patterns and 
vocabulary that have been emphasized in relation to 
various component skills 

Objective: When the teacher gives a cue naming the time of day to 
two students who are to exchange greetings, the 
students will spontaneously carry on a short dialogue 
including the greetings and sentence patterns they have 
learned. 

Example: Teacher: Morning (cue) 

Student A: B-San, o-hayoo gozaimasu. 

Student B: A-San, o-hayoo gozaimasu. 

Student A: 0-genki desu ka? 

Student B: Hai, o-kagesama de genki desu. Anata wa? 
Student A: Watakushi mo genki desu. Hon o kai- 
masu ka? 

Student B: Hai, hon o kaimasu. 

Student A: Empitsu o kaimasu ka? 
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Student B: lie, empitsu o kaimasen. Hon o kaimasu. 

Anata wa nani o kaimasu ka? 

Student A: Watakushi wa pen o kaimasu. Sayoonara. 
Student B: Sayoonara. 

4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Reading in hiragana 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: After the student reads a paragraph, written in 
hirangana and consisting of approximately ten 
sentences, he is given five short written sentences that 
describe the scene depicted in the paragraph just read. 
From these, the student selects the three most 
appropriate sentences and puts them in sequence. 

Example: (The following paragraph should be written in 
hiragana.) 

Ame ga sukoshi futteimasu. Kaze mo sukoshi 
fuiteimasu. Teeraa-San wa kasa o motteimasen. 
Suzuki-San mo kasa o motteimasen. Teeraa-San to 
Suzuki-San wa gakko de matsu koto ni shimasu. 

The student is then given the following five sentences. 
The most appropriate of these sentences in relation to 
the original paragraph have been marked 1, 2, and 3. 

1 Ame ga sukoshi futteimasu. 

Teerra-San to Suzuki-San wa soto e demashita. 

Kaze ga takusan fuiteimasu. 

2 Kaze ga sukoshi fuiteimasu. 

3 Teeraa-San to Suzuki-San wa gakko de matteimasu. 

5. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Conjunction to sugu 

Objective: After the teacher demonstrates two successive 
activities by gestures or pictures, the student describes 
the activities in a sentence, using the connective 
(conjunction) “to sugu.” 

Example: The teacher walks to the door aijd opens it. 

Student: Sensei wa doa no tokoro e iku to sugu doa o 
akemashita. 




Latin 

1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Pronunciation of vowels 

Objective: After the teacher reads a list of Latin words, the 
student repeats them aloud using the correct vocalic 
sounds he has learned. 



dat 


Student: daht 


d^s 


dahhs 


et 


eht 


te 


tay 


in 


ihn 


Tmus 


ee-muhs 


os 


aws 


6s 


ohs 


fuT 


fuh-ee 


fur 


fobr 



2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher names a feature of the human head, 
the student points to that feature on his own head. 

Example: Teacher: Capillus 

The student points to his hair. 

Teacher: Oculus 

The student points to one of his eyes. 

Teacher: Dens 

The student points to one of his teeth. 

Teacher: Nasus 

The student points to his nose. 

Teacher: Os 

The student points to his mouth. 

3. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Reading 
Focus: Comprehension 
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Objective: After reading the passage presented in the example, the 
student is able to identify the occupation of each of 
the five Romans mentioned. 

Example: Marcus, QuTntus, Publius, Secundus, Lucius sunt 
quTnque Romani Alius est magister, alius est medjcus, 
alius est poeta, alius est agricola, alius est nauta. Marcus 
numquam in undTs navigat. Secundus aut discipulos 
docet aut agros arat. Aut Publius aut Marcus aegros 
sanat. Aut Marcus aut Lucius nauta est. Secundus in 
lud5 laborat. Neque QuTntus neque Publius est medicus. 
Publius libros non agros amat. 

The student then identifies in writing the correct 
occupation of each of the Romans mentioned in the 
paragraph: 

Marcus est medicus. 

QuTntus est agricola. 

Publius est poeta. 

Secundus est magister. 

Lucius est nauta. 



4. Course: Intermediate 

Skill: Reading - comprehension and speaking 

Focus: Comprehension of text 

Objective: When the teacher presents written questions in Latin 
about a Latin passage that has just been read aloud, the 
student answers with at least one complete sentence to 
indicate that he understood the passage and the 
question. / 

Example: Caesar suos a proelio continebat, ac satis habebat in 
praesentia a hostem repTnTs, pabulationibus, 
populationibusque prohibere. 

Teacher: Num Caesar suos in proelium mittebat? 

Student: Imm5 vero, eos a proelio continebat. 

Teacher: None hostem rapinTs, pabulationibus, populationibusque 
prohibebat? 

Student: Nihil amplius faci^at. Ipse dTcit se satis habuisse in 
praesentia a hostem repTnTs, pabulationibus, population- 
ibusque prohibere. 
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5. Course: Vergil 

Skill: Reading literature, learning the^ound^ of Latin 
Focus: Use of rhetorical devices of sound to enhance language 
and meaning 

Objective: After students have read aloud the second book of the 
Aeneid, the teacher asks for examples of alliteration 
and assonance. 

Example: Teacher: Give two examples of sonitus used in 

alliteration 

Student: Sonitus spumante salo, II, 1.209; sonitum 
saxi II, 1.308. 

Teacher: Give an example of assonance. 

Student:. Insontem infando indicio, II, 1.84. 



Portuguese 

1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher gives an oral command, the pupil is 
able to carry it out. 

Example: Teacher: Levante-se. 

The student stands up. 

Teacher: Vd ao quadro-preto. 

The student goes to the chalkboard. 

Teacher: Escreva o seu nome. 

The student writes his name. 

2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Structure (subject + verb + object) - replacement of 
object 

Objective: When given a model sentence, “Isto 6 a mesa,” the 
student repeats the model sentence, substituting the 
object indicated by the teacher. 

Example : The teacher points to a chair. 

Student: Isto 6 a cadeira. 

The teacher holds up a pen. 

Student: Isto 6 a caneta. 




3. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher gives a cue specifying a certain kind 
of weather, a small group of students develops an 
appropriate short dialogue using sentence patterns 
previously learned. 



Example: The teacher shows a picture of a beach on a sunny 
day. 



Student A: 
Student B: 
Student C: 
Studen t A : 
Student B: 
Student C: 
Student A: 



fe urn dia Undo. 
Faz sol. 

Faz calor. 
Vamos a praia. 
A que boras? 
As duas e meia. 
O^)timo! 



4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Writing 

Focus: Vocabulary — spelling 

Objective: The student writes simple sentences from dictation 
using vocabulary already mastered. 

Example: The student writes the following from dictation: 

E urn dia lindo. Faz calor. O sol brilha. O c6u estd 
azul. Jose, Maria e Rui vaO a praia com seus pais. 



Russian 

1. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher presents a sentence in the form: 
“ 3to . . . (“This is a . . . ”), the student points to the 
object that is named in the sentence. 

Example: Teacher: 3to Kapanaaiu. 

The student points to a pencil. 

Teacher: 3to KHHra. 

The student points to a book. 

^Appreciation is expressed to the Pacific Coast Slavic Baptist Association, Inc., Bryte, 
California, for the typesetting of the Russian words In this section. 
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2. Course: Beginning 

Skills: Listening and speaking 

Focus: Comprehension and knov/ledge of interrogative pronouns 
Objective: When the teacher utters a statement that includes a 
pronoun, a verb, and an object, the student will 
substitute the appropriate interrogative pronoun for 
the object in the sentence. 

Example: Teacher: fl nuraio Kunry. 

Student: Mto? 

Teacher: ^ ne auaio ypoKa. 

Student: Mero? 

3. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Vocabulary based on social amenities 
Objective: When the student is addressed in the polite conven- 
tions of speech (by the teacher, or by another 
student), he will answer in complete and appropriate 
sentences. 

Example: Teacher: Kax bli nojKHBaere? 

Student: Xopomo, cnacnGo, a Bw?(one possible choice) 
Teacher: CnaciiCo, ro>Ke xopomo. A r^e renepb 
Baum poAHTe.iH? 

Student: Bee eme ua Aaue. 

4. Course: Intermediate 

Skill : Reading the Cyrillic script 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective; After the student reads a paragraph written in Cyrillic, 
consisting of approximately ten sentences, he is given 
five short sentences that describe the scene depicted in 
the paragraph just read. From these, the student selects 
the three most appropriate sentences and puts them in 
sequence. 

Example: 3;ipaBCTByft, JIioAa! 

SApaBCTByii, Ko;m! 

Mbi rpH MCCflua ne BHAe.nH Apyr Apyra. PaccKaKH 
Kan Tbi npoBc;ia acto? 

Xopomo, cjiymaii. flocAe uiK0.nbi nama ceMbu nocxajia 
B Khcb, a aareM b Comh. FIocac Comh nofiuiBa.iH mu 
B Hjitc, h box, k Haqa^y yueSHoro roAU, BepnyAHCb 
B MoCKBy, AOMOft. 
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The student is then given the following five sentences. The most 
appropriate of these sentences in relation to the original paragraph 
have been marked 1, 2, and 3. 

— PaaroBop tipoiicxoAHT mokaj' CTyAenroM ii ;j.ByMn 
AeByujKaMH. 

j- POBOpjlT MJUbMIlK n ACByiUKa. 

— 3tot pnaronop ripoHcxoAHT .leroM, via iiaMC. 
MojioAbie .110AH /Kiiayr b Mockbc. 

— /IpysbH H'c uiwe*i»cb rpn .Mecnua. 

5. Course: Intermediate 
Skill; Speaking 

Focus: Structure in telling time (other than a quarter past, half 
past, a quarter to, and on the hour) 

Objective: The teacher manipulates the hands of a clock (or 
writes a time on the board) and the student says aloud 
the time indicated. 

Example: The teacher indicates 8:20. 

5/Mcfe/i/.* ABa;iuaTb Mmiyr ij.oBnToro or boccmi. 

ABHAUaTb 

The teacher indicates 2:35. 

Student: 6ea ABHAUaTH njmi (Mmiyr) rpn 

Spanish 

1 . Course: Beginning 
Skill: Listening 
Focus: Comprehension 

Objective: When the teacher gives an oral command, the pupil is 
able to carry it out. 

Example: Teacher: Cierra la puerta. 

The student closes the door. 

Teacher: Abre la ventana. 

The student opens the window. 

2. Course: Beginning 
Skill: Speaking 



Focus: Structure for giving the date 

Objective: When the teacher points to a number on a wall 
calendar, the student gives the date indicated. 

Example: The teacher points to the 5 on the month of May. 
Student: Es el cinco de mayo. 

The teacher points to the 28 on the month of May. 
Student: Es el veintiocho de mayo. 

3. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Speaking 

Focus: Use of vocabulary to express bodily discomfort. 

Objective: When the student points to a part of his body, he says 
in Spanish that it hurts him. 

Example: Student: (pointing to his arm) Me duele el brazo. 

(pointing to his feet) Me duelen los pies. 

4. Course: Intermediate 
Skill: Writing 

Focus: Structure — correct use of preterite 
Objective: Given model sentences in the present tense, the 
student will rewrite them in the preterite. 

Example: Model: Hablo a mi amigo. 

Student: Hable a mi amigo. 

Model: ^Comes en casa? 

Student: ^Comiste en casa? 

Model: Juan escribe su leccion. 

Student: Juan escribio su leccion. 
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Agard, Frederick, and Robert Di Pietro. The Grammatical Structures 
of English and Italian. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
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This is an introduction to the study of interference caused by 
structural differences between the English and Italian languages. 
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clear, and exhaustive. There are sections on phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax, and metrics. A textbook with exercises is also 
available but it is not as exhaustive a reference tool. 

Busnelli, M.D., and V. Pittola. Guidaper I’insegnamento pratico della 
fonetica italiana. Perugia, Italy : Universita per Stranieri, 1960. 

Castiglione, Pierina B. Italian Phonetics. Diction, and Intonation 
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This excellent English textbook on Italian phonetics contains 
diagrams and explanations concerning the physical aspect of 
sound. Special attention is given to those features that are 
common to Italian but not to English. 
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Italian Culture 

Barbadoro, Bernardino. 27 secoli di stork d’ltalia. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1967. 

Columbia University — Casa Italiana. Italian culture and the Western 
tradition. New York: S.F.Vanni, 1951. 

Flora, Francesco. Storia della letteratura italiana. Milan: Mondadori, 
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Wall, Bernard. Art, Life and Landscape. New York: William 
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//a//ca. Published quarterly. Edited by Olga Ragusa. New Brunswick, 
'N.J.: American Association of Teachers of Italian. (For member- 
ship in the association, write to Joseph Laggini, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 

Lingua Nostra. Published quarterly. Edited by Bruno Migliorini. 
Florence: C.C. Sansoni S.P. A. 
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year. Edited by Renzo Titone. Rome: Mario Bulzoni. 
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Tokyo: Sophia University, 1966. 

Alfonso, Anthony, and Niimi Kazuaki. Japanese, A Basic Course. 
Canberra: The Australian National University, 1970. 

Bleiler, Everett. Essential Japanese Grammar. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1963. 

Bloch, Bernard, and Eleanor H. Jordan. On Japanese. Edited by Roy 
A. Miller. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1970. 

This is a series of articles on colloquial Japanese and includes 
information on phonemics, inflection, syntax, and derivation of 
inflected words. 

Spoken Japanese. In two volumes. New York: Holt, Rinehart 

& Winston, Inc., 1946. 

Daniels, F.J. The Sound Systems of Standard Japanese: A Tentative 
Account from the Teaching Point of K/ew. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 
1958. 

G^dner, Elizabeth. An Introduction to Modem Japanese Orthog- 
raphy: New Haven, Conn.: Yale University, Far Eastern 

Publications, 1952. 

Han, Mieko S. Japanese Phonology: An Analysis Based Upon Sound 
S/rec/ograwA Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1962. 

Henderson, Harold. ; Handbook of Japanese Grammar. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 

Kindaichi, Haruhiko. Nihongo. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1956. 

This study of syntactical and morphological structures character- 
istic of the Japanese language can be used by advanced students. 

Matsuo, Sutejiro. Kokubumpo Gairon. Tokyo: Chubunkan Shoten, 
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Matsushita, Daizaburo. Hyojun Nihon Bumpo. Tokyo: Kigensha, 
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McCawley, James D. The Phonological Component of a Grammar of 
Japanese. The Hague: Mouton &Co., 1968. 

Miller, Roy Andrew. The Japanese Language. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1967. 

Okada, Miyo. Keigo, Honorific Speech in Japanese. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University, Far Eastern Publications, 1954. 

Sakuma, Kanae. Gendai Nihongo no Hyogen to Goho (Revised 
edition). Tokyo: Koseikaku, 1966. 

This book relates the Japanese language to Japanese culture. It 
lists the speech habits of various segments of Japanese society 
according to occupation, region, dialect, and situation. 



Language Teaching and Learning 

Kimizuka, Sumako. Teaching English to Japanese: Based Upon a 
Contrastive Analysis of Japanese and English. Los Angeles: 
Anchor Enterprises, 1968. 

This book presents methodology for teaching Japanese to English- 
speaking persons. 

Kleinjans, Everett. A Descriptive Comparative Study Predicting 
Interference for Japanese in Learning English Noun-Head Modifi- 
cation Patterns. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Michigan, 1958. (A Japanese translation by T. Ito was published 
by Taishu-kan, Tokyo, in 1959.) 

Japanese Culture 

Benedict, Ruth. The Chrysanthemum and the iSworc/. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964. 

De Barry, William T., and Others. Sources of the Japanese Tradition. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1964. 

Hasegawa, Nyozekan. The Japanese Character, a Cultural Profile. 

Palo Alto, Calif.: Kodansha International Ltd., 1965. 
lenaga, Saburo. History of Japan. Tokyo: Japan Travel Bureau, 
1953. 

Japan: Its Land, People and Culture. Compiled by the Japanese 
National Commission for UNESCO. Tokyo: Government Printing 
Bureau, 1958. 
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ment of Science and Technology in Japan; Introduction to 
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estry and Mountains; Contemporary Japan: Architecture: Modern 
Japanese Fiction, 1868-1926; Japanese Education; Modern 
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A History of the Development of Japanese Thought (Two 
volumes). Edited by Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. Tokyo: University 
ofTokyo Press, 1968. 

This series has been translated from the Japanese to introduce 
Japanese culture to foreigners. The contributors are specialists in 
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The Japanese Mind: Essentials of Japanese Philosophy and Culture. 

Edited by Charles Moore. Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1967. 
Munsterberg, Hugo. The Arts of Japan, An Illustrated History. 

Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1957. 

Niever, Earl. The Japanese Tradition in British and American 
Literature. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. 
Noma, Seiroku. The Arts of Japan: Ancient and Medieval, Modern. 
In two volumes. Tokyo: Kodansha, 1966. 

This is an excellent pictorial study of the history of Japanese art 
with reference to Japanese sculpture, painting, ceramics, and 
costumes. It includes many beautiful reproductions in black and 
white and color. 

Okakura, Kakuzo. The Book of Tea. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1964. 

Pronko, Leonard. Theatre East and West. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1967. 

Reischauer, E.O. Japan, Past and Present. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1953. 

Reischauer, E.O., and John K. Fairbank. East Asia: The Great 
Tradition. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 

Sansom, Sir George Bailey. /apan, A Short CulturalHistory (Revised 
edition). New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962. 

The Western World and Japan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
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Suzuki, Daisetsu. Buddhist Philosophy and Its Effects on the Life 
arid Thought of the Japanese People. Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka 
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Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture. Tokyo: 

IwanamiShoten, 1940. 
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Japanese Dictionary. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1953. 

Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English Dictionary. Edited by Senkichiro 
Katsumata. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1954. 

Obunsha’s Essential English-Japanese Dictionary. Tokyo: Obunsha, 

• 1951. , ■■ > ■, 

Obunsha’s Essential Japanese-English Dictionary. Tokyo: Obunsha, 

, 1952. . 

Shimamura, Morisuke, and Others. Iwanami £'i-lWa /iYe« (Revised 
edition). Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1958. 
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Dictionary. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1963. 

Rose-Innes, Arthur. Beginner’s Dictionary of Chinese-Japanese 
Characters (Fourth edition). Tokyo: Meiseisha Publishing Co., 
1960. 

Seki, Kanichi, and Tamizo Tomiyama. Toyo Kanji Jiten (Revised 
edition). Tokyo: Chukyo Shuppan, 1961. 




Japanese-Japanese Dictionaries 

Kindaichi, Kyosuke. Meikai Kokugo ///ew. Tokyo: Sanseido, 1966. 

Nihon Hoso Kyokai. Nihongo Hatsuon Akusento Jiten. Tokyo: 
Nihon Hoso Shuppansha, 1966. 

Otsuki, Fumihiko. Dai-Genkai. Tokyo: Fuzambo, 1956. 

Shimmura, Izuru. Kojien. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1961. 

Professional Journals 

Gengo Seikatsu. Issued under supervision of Kokuritsu Kokugo 
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The Journal of Asian Studies. Published quarterly. Edited by John A. 
Harrison. Coral Gables, Fla. : University of Miami. 
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to Japanese Research and Reference Materials. Ann Arbor: 
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Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1962. 

This bibliography contains annotations of 1,600 books classified 
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Allen, J.H., and J.B. Greenough. New Latin Grammar. Boston: Ginn 
& Company, 1903. 

This is an excellent reference textbook containing numerous and 
detailed examples of all the structures and syntactic forms, 
together with references cited in the text. The book has been 
reprinted because of its value to teachers. 

Allen, William S. Vox Latina. A Guide to the Pronunciation of 
Classical Latin. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 



Buck, Carl D. Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

Burris, E.E., and L. Casson. Latin and Greek in Current Use. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 

This book emphasizes various ways of building up English 
vocabulary through a study of roots, prefixes, and suffixes of both 
Greek and Latin. 

Currie, G.W. Essentials of General and Scientific Latin. Boston: 
Chapman and Grimes, 1945. 
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Halporn, J.W., M. Ostwald, and Thomas Rosemeyer. The Meters of 
Greek and Latin Poetry. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1963. 

Kent, Roland G. The Forms of Latin. BdMimoxQ: Linguistic Society 
of America, 1946. 

The Sounds of Latin. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of 

America, 1945. 

Lakoff, Robin. Abstract Syntax and Latin Complementation. 
Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1968. 

Lindsay, Wallace M. the Latin Language. New York: Hafner 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1963. 

This bpok treats the origin and development of the Latin language 
from its earliest times and emphasizes morphological comparison 
of Latin and other Indo-European languages. 

Meillet, A. Esquisse d’me histoire de la langue latine. Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. 

Palmer, Leonard R. The Latin Language. London: Faber & Faber, 
1954. 

Pulgram, Ernst. The Tongues of Italy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. 

Raven, David S. Latin Meter: An Introduction. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1965. 

Sturtevant, E.H. The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. Phila- 
delphia: Linguistic Society of America, 1940. 

Wilkinson, Lancelot P. Golden Latin Artistry. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1963. 

Language Teaching and Learning 

Carr, W.L. The Teaching of Elementary Latin. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1929. 

Distler, Paul J., S.J. Teach the Latin I Pray you. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1 962. 

This book presents a complete program for the teaching of Latin 
and for introducing elementary forms, paradigms, and structures. 

It includes good sections on how to approach the reading of Latin 
and translation. 

Forbes, Margaret. A Syllabus for an In-Service Course in the 
Teaching of Latin. Austin: Texas Education Agency, Foreign 
Language Section, 1969. 

This syllabus contains suggestions for teachers of Latin, illustrating 
various methods for teaching forms and structures. Tbe method 
presented requires the use of a language laboratory or a tape 
recorder. 
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Game, J.B. The Teaching of High School Latin. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

Gowen, George H. Latin Translation. Principle to Practice. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1964. 

Gray, Mason D. The Teaching of Latin. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1929. 

Hunt, H.K. Training through Latin. Melbourne: Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 

Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
The Teaching of Classics (Second edition). Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961. 

Lewis, L.W.P. Practical Hints on the Teething of Latin. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. 

Masciantonio, Rudolph. Romani Viventes et Dicentes: A Humanistic 
Approach to Latin for Children in the Fifth Grade. Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia School District, Instructional Services, 1969. 

McGuire, Martin R.P. Teaching Latin in the Modern World. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1960. 

Morris, Sidney. FiflcA^ovfle. London: Hulton, 1966. 

This book emphasizes the audiolingual approach to the 
teaching of Latin through the use of technological aids for 
presentation of the various structures. 

Sweet, Waldo. Latin Workshop Experimental Materials. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1953. 

White, Dorrance S. The Teaching of Latin. New York: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1941. 



Boak, Arthur E. A History of Rome to 565 A.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1955. 

Carcopino, Jerome. Dai'/y Life in Ancient Rome. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1960. 

Cary, Max. The Geographic Background of Greek and Roman 
\//w/ory. Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1949. 

Cary, Max, and Others. Oxford Classical Dictionary. Oxford, 
England: Clarendon Press, 1949. 

Davis, William S. A Day in Old Rome. New York: Biblo and Tannen 
Booksellers & Pub.,, Inc., 1959. 

This book contains a description of an average day in the life of 
the Roman citizen from the time he rises in the morning and 
proceeds to his business, entertainment, and other activities. 

Duff, J.W. A Literary History of Rome: From the Origin to the Close 
of the Golden Age. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1960. 
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Hadas, Moses. Ancilla to Classical Reading. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 

Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by 
Harry T. Peck. New York: Cooper Square Publishers, Inc., 1963. 

Harvey, Paul. The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 

Hennes, William R., S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. /m; A Reading 
list of Articles Selected from Classical Periodicals. St. Louis, Mo.: 
St. Louis University Press, 1942. 

Johnston, Mary. Roman Life. New York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1957. 

Afew Century Classical Handbook. Edited by Catherine B. Avery. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962. 

Primarily for teachers, this work contains short articles describing 
the life, literature, and culture of the classical world. 

Sabin, Frances. Classical Myths That Live Today. Morristown, N.J.: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1957. 

Sandys, J.E. A Companion to Latin Studies. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1921. 

This well-organized work provides information on the daily life 
and customs of the Roman people and on their social, political, 
and economic activities. It also contains a description of the flora 
and fauna of the period. 

Whitfield, B.C. A Classical Handbook for Sixth Fonns. Oxford, 
England: Blackwell, 1956. 
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Appella Me Series: The Peter of Paris Series: Trojan Cycle Series: The 
Living Text Series. All these tapes are available from EMC 
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Grundy, GjB. Murray's Classical Atlas for Schools. London:' John 
Murray, 1954. 

Ipse Dixit Classics on Tape. Selections from Cicero, Seneca, and 
several Greek authors. These tapes are available from Halvorsen 
Associates, P.O. Box 9975, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015 

Kovach, Edith. Reading Dactylic Hexameter (Tapes). Oxford, Ohio: 
American Classical League, Miami University. 

Vergil Tape. Oxford, Ohio: American Classical League, Miami 

University. 

Kuhnmuench, O.J., S.J. Aids for the Rhythmic Reading of Vergil. 
Office of the Classical Bulletin, 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 63103 

Scullard, H.H., and A.A.M. Van der Hayden. Atlas of the Classical 
World. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1960. 
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Thompson, J. Oliver. Everyman’s Classical Atlas. New York: E.P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1961. 

Vergil: Aeneid Readings-Hear and Repeat Method; Cassar: Readings- 
Hear and Repeat Methods. These tapes are available from EAV, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 



Testing 

Advanced Latin Test Papers. Edited by W. Michael Wilson. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1966. 

College Board Admission Testing Program. Latin Achievement Test. 

Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1967. 

Morgan, Edward D. Testing Latin Structure. Washington, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1964. 

Warsley, A.E. APSL Nationwide Latin Examination (Revised annu- 
ally). Available from the Association for the Promotion of the 
Study of Latin (APSL), P.O. Box 345, Lyndhurst, N.J. 
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Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary, Latin-English/English-Latin. Edited 
by O. Simpson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1964. 

Else, Gerald. Basic Latin Vocabulary Along Etymological Lines. 

Oxford, Ohio: American Classical League, Miami University, n.d. 
Emout, A., and A. Meillet. Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue 
latine. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1951. 
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Martin’s Press, Inc., 1962. 

Smith, William. A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Edited by D.P. 

Lockwood. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1959. 

Tucker, T.G. A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin. Halle, 
Germany: NiemeyerVerlag, 1931. 

Wilson, J., and A. Parsons. A Basic Latin Vocabulary. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, Inc., 1961. 

Woodhouse. Latin-English/English-Latin Dictionary. New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc., n.d. 

Professional Journals 

Auxilium Latinum (National classroom Latin magazine). Published 
bimonthly. Order from A.E. Warsley, Editor, P.O. Box 501, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 07207. 

Classical Bulletin. Published monthly, November through April. 
Edited by John J. Welch. St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis University 
Press. 
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Classical Journal. Published monthly, October through May. Edited 
by Roy Arthur Swanson. Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Classics. 

Classical Outlook. Published monthly, September through June. 
Edited by Konrad Cries. Oxford, Ohio: American Classical 

League, Miami University. ' . rr> 

Classical Philology. Published quarterly. Edited by Richard T. 

Bruere. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

Classical World. Published monthly, September through May. Edited 
by Joseph A. Maurer. Bethlehem, Pa.: Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States. 

Greece and Rome. Published biannually. Edited by E.R.A. Sewter 
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